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INTRODUCTION 
By Rabbi Dr. Israel Wolf Slotki. 

M.A., LITT.D., F.R.S.L. 

The present edition of the Siddur 

THE PRAYERS OF ISRAEL 

which the Pardes Publishing House has the 
privilege and pleasure of presenting to the Jewish public, is the 

moat complete prayer book 

FOR SYNAGOGUE AND JEWISH HOME COMPLETE IN two VOLUMES 
Composition of Prayers 

At first, prayers were recited from memory and expressed 
in the worshipper’s own words. Later, however, consideration 
was given to the fact that most people were unable to compose 
their prayers or adequately to give expression to their feelings 
and desires. Statutory evening, morning, and afternoon prayers 
were, therefore, composed for weekdays, Sabbaths, and festi¬ 
vals, and special prayers for all forms of joyful and mournful 
occasions. Many additions to these were made in the course of 
the centuries. Thus the authoritative Siddur came into existence. 

The First Siddurim 

The main structure of our Prayer 
Books is attributed to Rav Amram Gaon whose Siddur is the 
earliest known. It contains prayers that have their origin in 
the Holy Scriptures, the Talmud, later Jewish sources and many 
later additions. Compiled in Babylon, the authority of this Sid¬ 
dur was also acknowledged by the Jewish communities in Spain 
from where it found its way to the Jews Italy. 

About seventy years later a Siddur was compiled by Rav 
Saadiah Gaon, principal of the Sura academy in Babylon (882- 
942), and this was followed by that of Rashi (1040-1105), but 
neither of these succeeded in gaining the status or popularity of 
the Siddur of Rav Amram Gaon. A disciple of Rashi, Rabbi 
Simchah ben Rabbi Samuel of Vi try in France (d. 1105) has 
to his credit the most important early Siddur, the basis of the 
Ashkenazic form of the prayers. It quotes extensively from the 
Siddurim of Rav Amram, Rav Saadiah and others and is ten 
times the size of the Siddurim that preceded it. 
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Beginnings of Prayer 

Prayers are found to have been in use as early as Bible 
times, having been recorded in the Pentateuch, the Prophets, 
and the Hagiorgrapha. Abraham, to quote a few examples, 
prayed on behalf of the men of Sodom (Genesis XVIII, 23-33) 
and Abimelech 'Gen. XX, 17). Jacob prayed for delivery from 
his brother Esau (Gen XXXII, 9-12). Joshua turned to God in 
prayer after the defeat at Ai (Jos. VII, 6) ; Samuel, when the 
people insisted on the appointment of a king (I Sam XII, 23) ; 
Jonah in the belly of the fish (Jon. II, 1-9) ; Daniel, for the 
restoration from exile (Dan. IX, 3-19) ; and Nehemiah, for the 
salvation of the returned exiles (Ezra IX, 6-15). 

Congregational Prayer 

Public or congregational prayer may be traced from the 
time of the First Temple when king Solomon offered in public 
his prayer of the dedication of the Temple and included in it 
thanksgiving, supplication, and confession (I Kings VIII, 12-23). 

It is difficult, however, to decide when exactly congrega¬ 
tional prayer, in the form now used, was first instituted, but 
there can hardly be any doubt that our liturgy began to take 
shape while the Second Temple still flourished in Jerusalem. 

We know that the Shema (Deuteronomy VI, 4-9; XI, 13-21; 
and Numbers XV, 37-41), which we now read twice daily, and 
the Ten Commandments (Exodus XX, 1-17 and Deuteronomy 
V, 6-18) were recited in the Temple every morning (Tamid V, 1) 
and that, while the priests offered the sacrifices, the Levites 
sang psalms and other songs, penitent sinners made confession, 
and the other worshippers joined in prayers. 

The Eighteen Benedictions ( Shemoneh Esreh) or, at least, 
their first three and last three were composed in the second 
century B.C.E., i.e. before the Maccabean era, while the benedic¬ 
tions of Ahavah Rabbah (“With abounding love”), which pre¬ 
cedes the morning Shema, and Emeth veyatsiv (“True and 
firm’’), which follows it, have also a very early origin. 

Voluntary and Obligatory Prayers 

In the days of the First Temple prayer was a voluntary act. 
The only obligatory parts of it were the Psalms of David sung 
by the Levites, and the vows of repentance that accompanied 
the burning of the sin-offerings. According to Maimonides, it 
was obligatory upon every Israelite, from the days of Moses 
to those of Ezra, to offer no less than one prayer every day 
(Yad, Tefillah I, 3). 
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After the destruction of the First Temple, when the offer¬ 
ing of sacrifices had ceased, daily prayers were instituted in 
their place, in accordance with the prophet Hosea’s declaration, 
“And we shall render as bullocks the offering of our lips (Hos. 
XIV,2). 

Authorship of the Prayers 

There is a tradition that the three statutory daily prayers 
were instituted by the three patriarchs: Abraham offered the 
morning prayer, Isaac the afternoon prayer, while Jacob estab¬ 
lished the evening one (Berachoth 26b). No details, however, 
are available of the contents of these prayers in the versions of 
the patriarchs. 

More specific information is forthcoming on the authorship 
of the Men of the Great Synagogue. This august assembly, 
according to tradition, was composed of a hundred and twenty 
elders, including eighty prophets, sages and teachers. It is they, 
we are told, that were the authors of the benedictions, prayers, 
sanctifications and distinctions in our Prayer Book (Berachoth 
33a) including the Eighteen Benedictions (Megillah 17b). 

Praying with the Congregation 

Prayers may be read in the privacy of the home or with the 
congregation. There are, however, certain prayers or eulogies 
that may be said in congregational worship only, when there 
is a quorum of no less than ten males above the age of thirteen. 
Praying with a congregation is, consequently, always to be 
preferred. 

Statutory prayers, furthermore, almost invariably use the 
plural form. We say, for instance, “Our father, our king,” “F°r* 
give us, 0 our father for we have sinned,” “We give thanks. 
Every individual Jew does not pray for himself alone but for 
all the community and, in fact, for all humanity. Prayer for 
individual needs only is a rare occurence in the Jewish Prayer 
Book. 

Enumeration of Needs 

Specifying of human wants in prayer is permitted, but this 
must not be regarded as a means of acquainting our creator of 
our needs. God is omniscient and is fully aware of the suppli¬ 
ants’ wishes even before they have been uttered. The enumera¬ 
tion is rather a declaration of our complete helplessness and 
total dependence on our maker in each and every one of our 
numerous requirements and needs. 
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Preparation for Prayer 

Prayer requires the preparation of the mind and the body 
of the worshipper. R. Chiyya bar Ashi in the name of Rav (219- 
247) said, “Any one who is not in a settled state of mind must 
not pray” (Erubin 65a). Prayer must not be treated as a set 
task but as petition and supplication to the omnipresent (Aboth 
II, 18). “Prepare to meet thy God, 0 Israel” (Amos IV, 12) 
was the origin of the custom of the “pious of ancient times” 
who spent one hour in preparation for prayer (Berachoth V, 1). 
One of Ezra’s ordinances was the scrupulous washing of the 
body immediately before prayer (Yerushalmi, Berachoth III, 4). 
Attention must be paid to the clothing one wears during prayer. 
One Talmudic sage, accordingly, put a mantle over his shoulders 
and crossed his hands in reverence “like a servant in the pres¬ 
ence of his master” (Shabbath 10a). Another sage wore red 
garters whenever he offered his prayers. 

Efficacy of Prayer 

Throughout Scripture the Efficacy of prayer is taken for 
granted. Moses, for instance, by his prayer removed plagues 
from Egypt (Exodus VIII, 29. 31) and healed the leprosy of 
his sister Miriam (Numbers XII, 13, 14). Elijah’s prayer re¬ 
vived an apparently dead child (I Kings XVII, 20) and so did 
the prayer of his discipleElisha in a similar emergency (I Kings 
IV, 33). When the people of Nineveh were doomed to destruc¬ 
tion, they were saved by their prayers, fasting and repentance 
(Jonah III). Similar examples of the efficacy of prayer are scat¬ 
tered all over the pages of the Talmudic literature. 

Equality of Rich arid Poor 

Although the prayers are a substitute for the Temple sac¬ 
rifices, they are esteemed to be not only of equal, but of higher 
value (Berachoth 60a). All men are equal in the sight of God 
and, therefore, the prayer of the poor is as precious as that of 
the great Moses and even more efficacious (Zohar Vayishlach 
168b). Psalm XC describes the prayer of Moses as “Tefillah 
leMosheh” (Prayer of Moses), and the same description is used 
for the prayer of the poor man, “Tefillah leani” (Prayer of the 
poor man) in Psalm CII, on which the Midshar (Shemoth Rab- 
bah XXI, 4) comments, “Zu tefillah vezu tefillah” (This is 
prayer and the other is equally prayer). 
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Content and Aim 

Our present Prayer Book embraces supplications and 
praise, confession and thanksgiving, hymns and psalms, besides 
many selections from Holy Scripture, the Mishnah and the Tal¬ 
mud. The Jew turns to God in prayer when he rises up in the 
morning, when he goes to bed at night, and frequently during 
other parts of the day when he washes his hands, eats his food 
or enjoys any of the numerous good things of life. 

In sorrow and grief, too, God’s judgment is humbly accepted 
with resignation and his name is blessed and extolled. 

Our prayers breathe the spirit of invincible loyalty and 
faith, revive memories of our glorious past, and recall the pious 
deeds of our illustrious forefathers. 

Faith and Harmony 

Expression is given to our ardent desire to be in harmony 
with God, to our confidence in the divine promise of the re¬ 
demption of his people, to Israel’s eternal existence, and to the 
assurance of our prophets that a time will come when all man¬ 
kind will achieve the highest standards of justice and morality, 
eternal truth and universal peace, all striving to understand 
and do the will of our God. 

Our prayers reflect every mood of the human soul, and 
through them we commune with our creator and offer him the 
true homage of our hearts. 


/. W. Slotki 
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This Service (n'iny or S'Tlffi), unlike the morning (ri’in^) 
and afternoon (Hn^D) services, does not correspond to any set Temple sac¬ 
rifice. Hence the service was regarded by some Talmudic authors as optional 
(Berachoth 27 b). This discussion, however, only concerned the service as a 
whole, especially the Shcma-Esrc. All authorities held that it was obligatory 
to read the Shema at night. The view prevailed which treated the evening 
service as a regular part of the daily worship, but as a concession to the rival 
opinion the Shema-Esre is not repeated aloud, and no Kedushah is introduced. 

In the Gaonic age it was held preferable though not obligatory to defer 
the evening service until night sets in. The Talmud is indecisive on the sub¬ 
ject (Ber. 27), and the evening service is, for convenience’ sake, frequently 
read immediately after the afternoon prayers, and this entails the beginning 
of the evening worship before nightfall. When, however, the prayer is said 
after nightfall, the service opens with Ps. cxxxiv.: Bless yc the Lord In the 
night seasons. It was perhaps a night-song for the Temple watchmen, possibly 
used on their first appearance at their post, to give them confidence in their 
lonely vigils. It may, however, refer to a night-service in the Temple. The 
three verses that follow (Ps. xlvi. 8; lxxxiv. 13; xx. 10) were favorites with 
the mystic Isaac Luria (1534-1572) to whose school many parts of the Syna¬ 
gogue services are deeply indebted. 

And he being merciful (Dirn *Mrm Ps. Ixxviii. 38. When said before night¬ 
fall, the evening prayer opens with £nis petiton for forgiveness. As the eve¬ 
ning approaches, man is conscious of having sinned during the day, and thus 
begins his prayer with this appeal to the divine mercy. It has been suggested 
that as there was no sin-offering brought at this hour in the Temple, it was 
all the more appropriate to differentiate the evening from the morning and 
afternoon services by an opening supplication for pardon. 

The Mishnah (Berachoth i. 4) ordains that in the evening the Shema is 
preceded by two benedictions and followed by two benedictions. Blessed art 
thou ... who constantly in thy glory will reign over us and over all thy works 
for ever and ever (Vita?? ^jpn). Before the Shema come the benediction 
referring to the divine ordering of day and night (D'3^\y 3'*)$?) and the 
benediction eulogising the Love of God shown in the revelation of the Law 
.(D^UWI?fiX(p. 6 after the Shema come the proclamation of faith including 
a long allusion to the Exodus (HHDSO-DDja (p. a and the prayer for peace¬ 
ful repose p. 9 . ^ 

Some of the phrases of the first benediction pis and 3'TiT?) 

are cited in the Talmud (Berachoth llb-12a), but the prayer is much older 
than Abaye (died 339) and the anonymous Rabbis in whose name these terms 
of the benediction are quoted. The opening phraseology— who at thy word 
bringest on the evening twilight— recalls the Wisdom of Solomon (ix. 1): who 
madest all things by thy word is the creative or directive word or speech of 
God manifesting his power in the world of matter or mind; the Word is 
parallel to the divine Wisdom and to the divine presence or Shechinah. 
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The gates (of the heavens), comptue Gen. xxviu. 17, Ps. lxxviii. 23. The 
whole passage is a forcible description of the transformations that recur 
during the course of a single day, from the “opening of the gates" at dawn, 
through the changing of times during morning, noon and eve. the varying of 
seasons from day to night, until we reach the ranging of the stars in their 
watches in the sky, the rolling away of light before darkness, anticipatory of 
the rolling away again of the darkness before light, as a scroll or screen is 
rolled away and the background disclosed. 

SHEMA— _ 

Page 6 . With everlasting love thou hast loved the house of Israel 
The Scriptural verses on which the phrases of the benedic¬ 
tion are based include: Jeremiah xxxi. 3 (With everlasting love have I loved 
thee) and Deut. xxx. 20 (for he is thy life and the length of thy days). 

The Shema. There was an ancient controversy (Berachoth Mishnah ii. 2) 
whether the third passage of the Shema ("^*3, Num. xv. 37-41) should be 
included in the evening service. The tallith or fringed garment, to which the 
passage refers, vis. a garment worn by day, not by night (Sabbath 27b), and 
the fringed shawl is not now used at night prayer except on the eve of the 
Day of Atonement. This idea was derived from the phrase that yc may look 
upon it (Num. xv. 39 ini< DrVJTVI But as the paragraph also contains a 
reference to the Exodus from Egypt, a reference which it was held must be 
made by night as well as by day (Mishnah Berachoth i. 5), the opinion pre¬ 
vailed to include it. 

Page 8 True and trustworthy is all this 1 * '■•••}’ «- 
It will be noticed that the evening formula differs from the morning 
formula of the np«) by adding the word trustworthy This is based 

on Ps. xcii. 2, to declare . . . thy trustworthiness every night 

(cf. also Ps. cxix. 86) The kings from whom Israel was saved include Pharaoh. 
Sihon, Og, Antiochus; the terrible ones Amalek, Haman, Nicanor. Other Scrip¬ 
tural phrases are from Deut. xxxiii. 29; Ps. cv. 27; cxxxvi. 13-1 Exodus xv. 

11, 18; for the Lord hath delivered Jacob (Jeremiah xxx. 10). 

Page 9 Cause us, O Lord our God, to lie down in peace is 

the second of the benedictions alluded to in the Mishnah as following the 
evening Shema. The Talmud cites the first word of the benediction (see 
Berachoth 4b and 9b, and Rashi and Tosaphoth to Berachoth 11a). 

Blessed be the Lord for evermore £• This passage was added 

by the “heads of the Academy in Persia." In the other two daily services it 
was held uulawful to interpolate anything between the Shemone-Esre and 
the words of the previous benediction, who hast redeemed Israel D’?ptD) 
(n->cn> But to the evening service this rule did not apply, hence the passage 
under consideration might be interpolated without infringing ritual propriety. 
The quotations are: Ps. lxxxix. 53; Ps. cxxvx.21; Ps. lxxii. 18, 19; Ps. civ. 
31; Ps. cxiii 2; 1 Sam. xii. 22;1 Kings xviii. 39; Zech. xiv.; 9 Ps. xxxiii. 22; 1 
Chron. xvi. 35 (or Ps. cvi. 16); Ps. lxxxvi. 9, 10; Ps. lxxix. 13; Job xii. 10; 
Ps. xxxi. 6; Isaiah lii. 7. The method on which these verses has been arranged 
is that over and aboev the intrinsic appropriateness of the citations, they are 
connected by similarity of idea, as well as by identity of some word or words, 
in the consecutive verses. 
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Page 23 nvoo Omer means “sheaf.” The prescription of 

Leviticus xxiii. 10, 11, was traditionally interpreted to mean that an Omer or 
sheaf of barley was solemnly cut in the field, and that the yield of this sheaf 
(one-tenth of an ephah) of barley was to be presented as a wave-offering on 
the sixteenth of Nisan, and until this had been done no Israelite was allowed 
to partake of the new harvest. On the fiftieth day from the bringing of the 
Omer was celebrated the Feast of Weeks. The text (Leviticus xxiii. 15) goes 
on to enjoin: “And ye shall count unto you . . . from the day that ye brought 
the sheaf of the wave offering, seven Sabbaths shall be complete." This 
counting is still continued. The custom to do this at night is prescribed in the 
early Rabbinic period (Menahoth 8Ga). 

The meditation, I am about to fulfil the allirmativc precept of the count¬ 
ing of the Omer is of late introduction, but the method of counting by days 
and weeks is ancient. The passage, May the All-Merciful restore the service 
is found in substance in the old rites. 

At the end there is a supplication for the restoration of the Temple and 
a short piyyut or poem beginning: We beseech thee, release thy captive nation 
(CPa K|K) This piyyut has been erroneously attributed by Kabbalist writers 
to the Tannaite Nehunya b. Hakanah, but it is clearly of very much later date, 
though its author is unknown. The same piyyut appears in the daily service 
of several rites, after the passages about the sacrifices. The Kabbalists are par¬ 
ticularly fond of this poem, the forty-two words of which (corresponding to 
the forty-two days between the Passover week and the Feast of Weeks) have, 
they hold, a hidden reference to the "Name of the forty-two letters" an 
ancient combination of phrases used to designate the Deity (Kiddushin 71a). 

Page 32 raw M0 The Feast of Dedication was initiated in com¬ 
memoration of the re-dedication of the Temple after the successful Macca- 
bean revolt against Antiochus Epiphanes. The chief ceremonial feature of the 
festival is the kindling of lights for eight days (beginning on the 25th of 
Cislev). On the first evening a light is kindled, the number of lights being 
increased by one on each consecutive evening. This is explained by the legend 
that when the priests re-entered the Temple they found only one small flask 
of consecrated oil, and this lasted for eight days until new oil could be pro¬ 
vided for the Menorah or Candelabrum, the seven lights of wnich were kept 
perpetually burning. As the miracle increased day by day, it became custom¬ 
ary to kindle the Hanuccah lights in a progressive number (T. B. Sabbath 
21b). An extra light (called Shammash) is kindled every night, partly for use 
in lighting the Hanuccah lights and partly to serve as a light for secular use. 
It was held objectionable to use one of the lights to kindle the rest (this was 
the view of Rab, Sabbath 22a). It was also considered unlawful to employ the 
Hanuccah lights for ordinary work. Compare the words in the benediction: 
During all the eight days of Hanuccah these lights are sacred, neither is it 
permitted to make any profane use of them. (The name Vty?, given to the 
extra light, may be connected with this verb e’BJWn'?.) 

Although Hanuccah is not a Biblical feast, the Jewish view of tradition 
permitted it to be regarded as divinely ordained. Hence the benediction before 
kindling the light runs: "Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the uni¬ 
verse, who hast sanctified us by thy commandments and commanded us io 
kindle the light of Hannucah" (T. B. Sabbath 23a). The second benediction, 
Blessed art thou .. . who wroughtest miracles (O'l?? ) is also alluded to 
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in the Talmud and, together with the passage beginning We kindle these 
lights because of the miracles (tyD. rnUO), the whole service is displayed 
in Sopherim (xx. 6). 

The antiquity of the custom to recite Psalm xxx. after kindling the 
Hanuccas lights is attested by the fact that the Psalm is the text of the second 
discourse in the Pesikta Rabbathi (cf. Sopherim xviii. 2). The heading of the 
Psalm: "A Psalm, a Song at the Dedication of the House," is appropriate to 
the occasion, and so are the concluding verses: "Thou hast turned for me my 
mourning into dancing, thou hast loosed my sackcloth and girded me with 
gladness: to the end that my glory [i.e. my soull may sing praises unto thee, 
and not be silent. O Lord my God. I will give thanks unto thee for ever." 

The hymn O Fortress, Rock of my salvation lilflp), is appointed for 
chanting in the home. It is now often sung also in the synagogue. The author’s 
name—shown in the initial acrostic—is Mordecai. 

A lesson from the Pentateuch is read every day of Hanuccah, from Num¬ 
bers vii. (Mishnah Megillah iv. 5>. , 

Page 34 The three benedictions recited before reading the Scroll 
of Esther on Purim (Adar 14th) are alluded to in the Talmud (Megillah 2ib). 
The benediction after the reading: Blessed art thou . . . who dost plead our 
cause (DIPT J1X 3Vl) is given in full with slight verbal variations on the 
same Talmudic page. 

A piyyut wnich follows .opening: Who broughtest the counsel of the 
heathen to nought (**'?•! is included. It is an old composition, of the age 

of the Gaonim, being cited as known to Rashi. It is also referred to in Hag. 
Maim. Hilchoth Megillah i. 6). The invocation ending: And may Harbonah 
also be mentioned for good is indicated as old by the reminiscences of such 
phrases in the Jerusalem Talmud (Megillah iii. 7; cf. Sopherim xiv. 6). 

A lesson from the Pentateuch is read. Exodus xvii. 8-16, Mishnah Megillah 
iv. 5. It became customary to repeat the last verse to bring the total up to 
ten verses. Ten verses formed the minimum of a Pentateuchal reading (T. B. 
Megillah 21b). 

Page 63 Psalm c. A Psalm of Thanksgiving. The recital of this Psalm 
accompanied the presentation of thank-offerings (Leviticus vii. 11) in Temple 
times. 

The oldest rites do not include the hundredth Psalm in the daily service. 
Some congregations sang it even on Sabbaths, omitting only the first words. 

The appropriateness of the Psalm for daily worship is unquestionable, and 
its wide universalism has led to its general introduction into daily worship. It 
is a psalm of thanksgiving, and all men on all days have the occasion and must 
feel the call to offer joyous gratitude to God for life and all its manifold boons. 
The service of gratitude is eternal. As the Rabbis put it (Leviticus Rabba, S 9, 
etc.) though in the time to come all sacrifices will cease, the thank-offering 
will never cease. In the Messianic Age there will be no sin and no expiatory 
sin-offering; there will be no sorrow, and no supplicatory petitions. But the 
thank offering will last on in eternity, thanksgiving will never become obsolete 
in the realms of spiritual bliss. The voice of praise will swell into fuller chorus. 
In all such anticipations of the Messianic age, in all these foreshadowings of 
what is to be, we can detect the ideals which the writers would have us set 
before ourselves as inspirations in our life on earth. A world full of praise; 
how near to heaven it would be! We must bring ourselves into line with such 
ideals. Our worship must not be impatient supplication, but patient praise. We 
must think less of what we lack, more of what we have. 
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The terms of the benediction Blessed art thou . . . who . . . hast given us 
command concerning the washing of the hands (D?l* n^'03 are Talmudic 
(Ber. 60b). This phrase—“Lift up your hands to the sanctuary and bless the 
Lord"—may well have been used as an invocation to prayer during the ablu¬ 
tion (the Targum renders the verse NCH-lp JO'^ V?)D' 

Similarily, there is a Psalmic source for the benediction over bread: 
Blessed art thou . . . who bringest forth bread from the earth (N'>‘1G>0). The 
benediction is cited in the Mishnah (Ber. vi. 1) and it goes back to Psalm 
civ. 14: “He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service 
of man; that he may bring forth food out of the earth" (1 ‘v^'t N'>’ ir P)- 

Page 113. The Patriarch Abraham was a type of generous hospitality. 
The Talmud (Sota 10a) has the following passage: "And Abraham planted a 
tamarisk in Becrsheba (Genesis xxi. 33). Resh Lakish said. We understand 
that Abraham made a garden and planted therein all manner of precious 
things (for the entertainment of wayfarers) . . . And lie called there on the 
name of the Lord. Read not he called (vayikra) but lie caused to call (vayakri.) 
Abraham our father had the name of God proclaimed at the mouth of all 
passers-by. How? After they had eaten and drunk, they rose to thank him. 
Abraham asked of them: Was the food that ye have eaten mine? Ye have 
partaken of the bounty of the God of the Universe. Now praise, glorify, and 
bless Him who spake and the world was." 

In the same spirit was understood the text (Deut. viii. 10): “When thou 
hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God"; the verse 
continuing “for the good land which he hath given thee." Moreover, as “the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof" (Psalm xxiv. 1). the Rabbi forcibly 
commenting on this last-cited text declared (Ber. 35a-b) “Whoever enjoys any 
worldly pleasure without benediction commits a theft against God." (Comp, 
also the comment on Psalm cxvi. 16 in T. B. Berachoth 34b.) The antiquity of 
thanksgiving after meals is attested by several ancient writers. 

The custom of one of the company taking the lead in calling upon the 
rest to offer thanks is, according to the Palestinian Talmud (Ber. vii. 2), as 
old as Simon ben Shetah, who belongs to the reigns of King Jannaeus and 
Salome. The final words of the opening invocation: Blessed be he and blessed 
be his name, are a later interpolation, but were already known to thirteenth 
century authorities. On the other hand, the recitation of Psalm exxvi. on 
Sabbaths and FestiVeils as a memorial of Zion even during the enjoyment of 
earthly delights was a still later rite. It was adopted on the basis of a pas¬ 
sage in the Zohar (section Terumah). The custom has attained well-deserved 
vogue. 

The main body of the grace after meals consists of four parts, all of which 
are mentioned in the Talmud (Ber. 48b). 

(i) Thanksgiving for food (|tn).. Thou givest food to all flesh is from 
Ps. cxxxvi. 25; compare also Ps. cxlv. 15-16. 

(ii) Thanksgiving for the land of Israel ( n T 3 )- This blessing for the land 
is already suggested in the text, Deut. viii. 10, cited at the end of the bene¬ 
diction. The contents of the paragraph follow the prescription of the Talmud 
(Ber. 48b). The phrases a desirable, good, and ample land are founded on 
Jeremiah iii. 12 and Exod. iii. 8. 

(iii) Prayer for the Temple (Orn). Here, again, the Talmudic prescrip¬ 

tions are followed Ber. 49). The addition of passages, in this benediction, on 
Sabbaths and festivals /jom nblPl is often referred to in the Talmud 

(Pes. 105). v T! ' 
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(iv) General Praise and Petition 31BH -phis benediction, ac¬ 

cording to the Talmud (Taanith 31, Ber. 48b, T. J. Taanith iv. 5), was added 
in the reign of Hadrian. After the fall of Bethar and the defeat of Bar-Coch- 
ba’s gallant attempt to throw ofT the Roman yoke, Hadrian, it is said, forbade 
the interment of tne slain, who were left lying in the open field. When this 
prohibition was removed, a benediction was newly introduced at Jabneh into 
the grace after meals, as a thanksgiving for the escape from so signal a 
calamity. 

The many lines beginning “The All Merciful" (|Drp*}) are of still later 
introduction. The sentences at all, but regards them as private and personal 
petitions to be added at the need or fancy of each individual (Tur. 1. clxxx. 9). 

The prayer by guest for host is mentioned in tne Talmud (Ber. 46), but 
the addition for Sabbaths and festivals at this point in the grace is late. 

As our fathers Abraham, Isaac and Jacob wore blessed each with his own 
comprehensive blessing: the Hebrew with all, from all, all (^3, V3D, ^33) is a 
Talmudic collocation of words (Baba Bathra 17a). It was suggested by three 
texts in Genesis ixxiv. 1. xxvii. oj ana aaxiu. 11). 

The idea that Angelic hosts on high (Dnp?) advocate the cause of Israel 
is found in the Talmud (Hullin 92). After a reminiscence of Psalm xxiv. 5. 
the passage goes on to quote Proverbs iii. 4: “so shalt thou find grace and good 
understanding in the sight of God and man." 

There are two identical verses in Ps. xviii. 51 and 2 Sam. xxii. 51; one 
however begins magdil and the other migdol (7T1?P). In order to use 

both verses, one was assigned for weekdays, the other for Sabbaths and 
holidays. 

The passage O fear the Lord (liO*) was said silently. The silent utterance 
was due to regard for the feelings of poor guests, who in olden times were 
always invited to the table. Such verses as "they that seek the Lord shall not 
want any good" (Ps. xxxiv. 11) and “I have not seen the righteous forsaken" 
(Ps. xxxvii. 25) account for this sensitive etiquette. The other quotations are: 
Ps. cxviii. 1, cxlv. 16. and^xix. lu. 

The shorter form of Grace before and after meals is a rever¬ 
sion to the older type. 

“To God belongs the earth and its fulness, according to Ps. xxiv. 1, but 
when consecrated by a benediction it becomes man's privilege to enjoy it" 
says R. Levi (Ber. 36a). Most of the benedictions now in general use are 
ancient. Each opens with the formula: Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the Universe; no formula which omitted to call on the name of God and 
proclaim his Kingship was considered an adequate blessing (Ber. 40b). The 
formula is not a Biblical verse, yet it is made up of Biblical phrases: Blessed 
art thou, O Lord (Ps. cxix. 12), O Lord our God (Deut. vi. 4), King of the 
Universe (Jer. x. 10). The additional phrases added when a religious duty is 
being performed are similarly derived: who has sanctified us with his com- 
mandments (Deut. xxviii. 9, xxvi. 19) and commanded us (Deut. xxxiii. 4). 

Besides the recitation of the Shema at the public evening 
prayer it was held incumbent to repeat the Shema (at least the first paragraph 
of it) before retiring to bed (T. B. Berachoth 4b3. This duty responds to a 
deep psychological truth. The text on which the Talmud founds the duly is 
Psalm iv 4 "Stand in awe and sin not: commune with your heart upon your 
bed, and be still." To fill one's mind with high and noble thoughts is a wise 
preparation for the hours of silent night. The presence of the pure excludes 
the impure, and the meditation over the good drives out the suggestions of 
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evil. Let not my thoughts trouble me, nor evil dreams, nor evil lancies—so 
runs the phrase in the night prayer, and man takes the best means to ensure 
a rest perfect before God by ending the day with thoughts of God. It is not 
so much the extent of the prayer as the fact of praying that would produce 
this salutary effect. Hence Abaye held (Ber. 5a) that for a man whose occu¬ 
pation was the Torah one simple supplicatory text would suffice, such as 
Ps. xxxi. 5 “Into thine nand I commend my spirit, thou hast redeemed me, 

O Lord, thou God of truth.” These words, it will be remembered, are cited in 
the last couplet of Adon Olam, a night hymn perhaps suggested by the Tal¬ 
mudic passage just referred to. That the Torah safeguards Israel from evil is 
derived by the Talmud also from Exodus xv. 26: “If thou wilt diligently 
hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt do that which is right in 
his eyes, and wilt give ear to his commandments, and keep all his statutes, I 
will put none of the sickness upon thee which I have put upon the Egyptians, 
for I am the Lord that healeth thee.” The Law is a prophylactic, and the night 
was the time when this divine protection seemed most necessary. 

In another Talmudic passage (Ber. 60b) the first paragraph of the Shema 
is specifically enjoined, and also the paragraph beginning Blessed art thou... 
who makest the bands of sleep to fall upon mine eyes This phrase 

may be a metaphorical picture of sleep being let down with loosened cords 
as the eyelids fall over the sleeper’s eyes. Or the idea may be that the bands 
of sleep fall on the whole body which lies fettered in slumber; most noticeably 
the bands fall on the eyes, and these are referred to as part for the whole. The 
ninety-first and third Psalms are appropriate additions, on account of the 
verses: "Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night" (Ps. xci. 5) and 
"I laid me down and slept, I have awaked, for the Lord sustaineth me” (Ps. 
iii 6). The terror by night may be the sudden assault of enemies by night, 
or the personified dangers which, in an older stratum of Jewish thought 
(Shebuoth 15b), were regarded as demoniac powers besetting numan uic. 
But the Psalms chosen do not need the intrusion of such ideas to fit them for 
the occasion. Obviously there is propriety in the feeling that man realizes 
God's watchfulness and protection by night even more than by day. The care 
which a wakeful man can take of himself is impossible during his sleep, 
when the approach of danger cannot be detected by his senses. 

The rest of the passages included in the night prayer were added, being 
known in substance to the Gaonim and the early codifiers. Cause us to lie 
down In peace (UB'SB'n) is taken from the evening service (P.B. p. 99), but 
without the concluding benediction. . ■ . 

The section beginning The angel who hath redeemed me » 

made up of Genesis xlviii. 16; Exod. xv. 26; Zech. iii. 2; Song of Songs in. 
7. 8, Numbers vi. 14; Ps. exxi. 4; Genesis xlix. 18. The threefold repetition of 
this last verse is Kabbalistic and optional, and so is the angelic invocation 
which follows. 

On the angels Michael, Gabriel, Uriel and Raphael. This particular pas- 
sage is found in the Col-bo and is paralleled in the Midrash, Numbers Rabbr 
ii. and Pirke de R. Elcazar iv. Ps. cxxviii. is added very appropriately: its 
praise of work (compare the addition of the last verse of Ps. xc. before Ps. 
xci. its lyric joy in domestic happiness, its touching reference to Zion, culmi¬ 
nate in the ideal note of contentment and confidence in its concluding phrase 
Peace be upon Israel. 
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On the New Year it is customary with some to go to the 
banks of a river, or any other piece of water, and to say such texts as the 
last three verses of the Book of Micah, which include the phrase: And thou 
wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea. There is no reference to this 
custom in the Talmud or in the Responses of the Gaonim. It is mentioned 
however by MahariL The ceremony is a symbolical act, similar to rites de¬ 
scribed by anthropologists, but it has sometimes received its explanation from 
the Midrash (Tanhuma, section Vayera). Abraham on his way to Moriah is 
obstructed by a deep stream of water, in which he and his son are nearly 
drowned. But the Patriarch escaped the snare, having prayed (Ps. lxix. 2): 
Save me, O God, for the waters are come in unto my soul. The metaphor is 
that of a drowning man. in danger of his life. This verse, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with that of Micah. is sufficient explanation of the adoption of the custom, 
which is termed Tashlich !**• Thou wilt cast, from the text Micah vii. 

19 cited above. 

The passage beginning O God, pardon our iniquities is referred to 

by Rashi (on Yoma, 66b) as part of the High Priest's confession. (The texts 
cited are Isaiah xliii. 25. xliv. 22. Levit xvi. 30.) The concluding benediction 
of this passage: Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou King, who pardonest 
is mentioned in Sopherim xix. 8. 

The Amidah having been completed, certain confessions and penitential 
prayers are appended. There are two confessions each of which is arranged 
alphabetically. First comes the. shorter alphabetical Viddul or Confession of 
sins, beginning Ashamnu (13PV M ??) —Wc have trespassed. The age of this pas¬ 
sage is uncertain, but the sentence introducing this confession: Verily we have 
sinned (UXCn is declared in the Talmud (Yoma 87b) to be the 

essential phrase of the confession. It is probable that the other alphabetical 
Viddui (p. 296): For the sin which we have committed (^PO 'V) is older than 
the Ashamnu. Parts of it point to a period during which'sacrihcial rites were 
still performed in the Temple, or shortly after their cessation. That, however, 
alphabetical confessions were in use much more anciently than we have them 
liturgically recorded is clear. The forms in our liturgy, though in one sense 
dating from the Gaonic age, may go back to a very much earlier date. 

The beautiful form of confession Thou knowest the secrets of eternity 
(0>iy \n jn'v !V>$)is quoted in the name of Rab (Abba Arika). Its opening 
phrase is cited in the Talmud (Yoma 87b) as an alternative form of confes¬ 
sion before the liturgical forms had become fixed. Its brevity is characteristic 
of the oldest strata of the Synagogue prayers. Another fine prayer begins: 
O my God, before I was formed I was nothing worth (’FnXlJ *111) the 
same Talmudic reference ascribes this to R. Hamnuna. These prayers were 
not, however, necessarily composed by the authorities in whose name they are 
cited, they may in each case have been older, and the record may only refer 
to their liturgical adoption. According to another Talmudic record (Berachoth 
17a) this same confession of R. Hamnuna was habitually recited by Raba son 
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of R. Joseph b. Hama as a concluding prayer to his daily devotions. 

On the day of Atonement there is an extra service known as Ncilah 
The word literally signifies closing, shutting, and is abbreviated from the 
fuller phrase closing of the gates At the time of closing the 

Temple gates, near sunset, the priests’anciently pronounced their Benediction 
not only on the Day of Atonement, but on public fasts and in the prayers in 
connection with the maamadoth—lay delegacies corresponding to the par¬ 
ticular locality from which the ministrants at the Temple were drawn (Mish- 
nah Taanith iv. 1). Already in the Talmud the term Neilah was used of the 
final service on the Day of Atonement. In tractate Yoma (87b). where the 
term is so used, indications are given that portions at least of our present 
neilah service were already known, though the exact forms were still unfixed. 
(The Scriptural quotations in P.B. pp. 267-8 are: Isaiah lv. 6, 7; Neh. ix. 17; 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11; Ezek. xviii. 23. 32.) 

A distinguishing mark of the neilah liturgy is the substitution of the verb 
“Seal us" in the Book of Life, in place of the usual verb "Inscribe us.” The 
metaphor of the book is thus carried out: the entry is made on New Year and 
is sealed on the Day of Atonement (T. B. Rosh Hashanah 16b). But this must 
not be interpreted too literally; that the gale of repentance is always open is 
a truth inculcated by tne Rabbis in scores of passages. 

The neilah service concluded in the Gaonic rite with the sevenfold cita¬ 
tion of the phrase uttered by Israel on Mount Carmel: The Lord, lie is God 
(1 Kings xviii. 39). The lines Hear, O Israel (VOt?) and Blessed be his name 
were a later addition (as is evident also from their omission in the 
text of tne Shulhan Aruch, i. 623. § 6). The addition may be due to its charac¬ 
ter as a profession of faith, and it is so used in the customary confession of 
the dying. 

The Shophar is sounded to mark the close of the solemn fast day. This 
custom may be a memorial of the Jubilee which began on the tenth of Tishri 
and was announced by the Shophar (Leviticus xxv. 9). But the termination 
of the Sabbath was in Temple limes signalled by the same means (Mishnah 
Succan, v. 5), and the neilah custom may be a survival of this. 
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Originally the ceremonies of betrothal (I’P 1 "'??) and marriage 
(J’KKPJ) were distinct; the former being a ceremony performed in the home 
of the bride, the latter, the actual marriage, celebrated in the home of the 
grcom. 

The benedictions themselves are ancient, being cited in the Talmud 
(Kethubcth 7-8). The canopy is now a symbolic reminiscence o( the 

marriage chamber. The word rendered sacred covenant of wedlock 
literally means s?nctific?tion. The formula in connection with the wedding 
ring is only partly Talmudic (Kiddushin 5), for the wedding ring was not used 
in Talmudic times., often reflects the usage of the Gaon Saddich. The ring 
isplaced on the forefinger of the right hand of the bride—this was the “index" 
rnd most prominent finger. In modern times the bride removes the ring after 
the ceremony and places it on the usual wedding finger of the left hand. The 
use of the ring in marriage was well established in Gaonic times. 

The reading of tne Kethubah or wedding contract is prescribed in later 
authorities. 

The Seven Benedictions. are already quoted in 

the Talmud (Kethuboth 8>. First comes the benediction over the Wine, in 
accordance with the usual ceremonial custom, especially on occasions of joy. 
Then follows the benediction of God who has created all things to his glory. 
After this praise cf the Creator of all, we have the eulogy of him who formed 
man. Next the benedictions pass to the creation of her who was prepared out 
of his very self, a perpetual fabric—with reference to the creation of Eve, the 
mother of all living. These three benedictions indeed are all based on the 
opening sections of Genesis. And just as the bridal couple joy in one another, 
so will be the joy of Jerusalem in time to come, as it is written in Isaiah 
lxii. 5: “As the bridegroom rejoices over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice 
over thee (Jerusalem)." Moreover, in a poignant text (Ps. cxxxviii. 6) the 
memory of Jerusalem is raised to a position surpassing all human joy. Hence 
the fifth benediction. Again this leads to thoughts of Paradisiacal bliss, and so 
the sixth benediction prays for a happiness comparable to that of the first 
couple in Eden. All these thoughts, the divine ordering of the joys of man 
and wife, and the memory of Jerusalem, are combined in that wonderful 
benediction which comes seventh in the series, culminating in a reminiscence 
of the lyric outburst of Jeremiah (xxxiii. 10-11) "Yet again there shall be 
heard ... in the city of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem ... the voice of 
joy and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of 
the bride." 
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Page 312. The child, about to be initiated into the Covenant of Abraham, 
is received with the greeting: Blessed be he that cometh. The latter notes that 
the three letters of the Hebrew word for he that comcth amount nu¬ 

merically to eight, the child being usually eight days old when circumcised. 

This is the throne of Elijah. Elijah wrs the "angel of the Covenant" 
(Malachi iii. 1), and in particular was the guardian of the child at the Cove¬ 
nant of circumcision (see Pirke R. Eliezer, end of ch. xxix. with reference to 
1 Kings xix. 10). "Elijah’s chair" has often been an artistic structure. The 
Scriptural texts in the psssage are :Gen. xlix. 18; Ps. cxix. 166; ibid, verse 162 
(referred to the milah rite in T. B. Sabbath 130); Ps. cxix. 165; ibid, verse 65 
(prescribed for the occasion by the Zohar). 

In the rubric the Sandck is rendered godfather. The function of the sandek 
is simply to held the child on his knees during the rite. The benedictions are 
referred to in the Tosephta Berachcth vi. (vii.) 12, 13, and in a baraitha in 
T. B. Sabbath 137b (the commentaries on the last passage and on Menahoth 
53 explain some phrases of the benedictions, on which see Baer, p. 582). The 
rest of the order of service is found substantially in the old rites. The texts 
cited include Prov. xxiii. 25; Ezekiel xvi. 6; Psalm cv. 8, 9, 10; Genesis xxi. 4; 
Psalm cxviii. _. The poetical introduction to the Grace after the meal follow¬ 
ing the ceremony is by an anonymous author. The extra passages inserted to¬ 
wards the end cf the Grace consisting of six paragraphs, each beginning May 
the All-merciful (jOTP?), are by Abraham b. Isaac Hacohen, who wrote 
about the period of the first Crusade. 

In accordance with the texts quoted in the father's declaration 
the first-born son (of the mother( was to be sanctified to the Lord (Exodus 
xiii. 2), but the child was to be redeemed on payment of five shekels to the 
priest (Numbers xviii. 16). ) . 

The Cohen’s question: Which wouldst thou rather? is in Aramaic; and i 
may be said in any language. The sum given to the Cohen varies in different 
countries. 

The two benedictions recited by the father are cited in the Talmud 
(Pesahim 121b, last lines of tractate). The phrase redemption of the son 
130 P'lB is Mishnaic (Bechoroth ii. 1, cf. ibid. ch. viii.). The benediction 
pronounced by the Cohen quotes Gen. xlviii. 20; Numb. vi. 24; Ps. cxxi. . 
Prov. iii. 2; Ps. cxxi. 6 

The prayer to be said when going on a journey is taken from 
The texts cited are: Gen. xxxii. 2; Exod. xxi : i. 20; Numb. vi. 24; Ps. xxxu. 
7; Is. xxvi. 4; Ps. xxix. 10; Pss. xlvi. 8, lxxxiv. 13, xx. 10. 
the Talmud (Berachoth 29b). 

On occasions varying in the different rites from every Sabbat 
to once a year on the Day of Atonement (Pcsikta 174b), it has for severa 
centuries been customary to commemorate the dead in synagogues, especially 
by the promise to assist in charitable undertakings (cf. the references at the 
close of the note jjust referred to and Tur. Orah, Hayyim ch. 62, & 6.) Such 
in memoriam services have become an important rite in many modern 
congregations. 
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(Prom the Sitbbath after Passover until the Sabbath before New-Year, one 
of the following Sections Is read in succession before u <^.) 

ETHICS OF THE FATHERS 

All Israel have a portion in the world to come, ns it is written. And thy 
people are all righteous; they shall inherit the land for ever, the branch of 
my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be glorified. 

CHAPTER I 

(1) . Moses received the Torah on Sinai, and passed it on to 
Joshua; Joshua to the elders; the elders to the prophets; and the 
prophets to the men of the Great Synagogue. 

They (the last mentioned) used to say three things: Be pa¬ 
tient in (administering) justice; raise up many disciples; and 
make a fence round the Torah. 

(2) . Simeon the Righteous was one of the last survivors of 
the Great Synagogue. He used to say, Upon three things the 
world is based: The Torah, divine service, and the practice of 
lovingkindness. 

(3) . Antigonus, of Socho received the tradition from Simeon 
the Righteous. He used to say, Be not like servants who serve the 
master upon the condition of receiving a reward; but be like 
servants who serve the master without the condition of receiving 
a reward; and let the fear of heaven be upon you. 

(4) . Jose, the son of Joezer, of Zeredah, and Jose, the son of 
Jochanan, of Jerusalem, received the tradition from them (Si¬ 
meon and Antigonus). Jose, the son of Joezer, of Zeredah, used 
to say, Let your house be a meeting house for the sages; and al¬ 
low the dust of their feet to cover you, and drink in their words 
with thirst. 

(5) . Jose, the son of Jochanan, of Jerusalem, used to say, 
Let your house be wide open, let the poor be members of your 
household, and engage not in too much conversation with women. 
They said this in regard to one’s own wife; how much more then 
does this apply to another man’s wife. From this have the sages 
inferred that whoever engages in too much conversation with 
women causes evil to himself, neglects the study of the words of 
the Torah, and will in the end inherit Gehinnom. 

(6) . Joshua, the son of Perachiah, and Nittai the Arbelite 
received the tradition from the preceding. Joshua, the son of Pe¬ 
rachiah used to say, Provide yourself with a teacher, and acquire 
for yourself a companion, and judge all men in the scale of merit. 

(7) . Nittai the Arbelite used to say, Keep away from a bad 
neighbour, do not associate with a wicked man, and abandon not 
faith in (divine) retribution. 

(8) . Judah, the son of Tabbai, and Simeon, the son of She- 
tach, received the tradition from the preceding. Judah, the son of 
Tabbai used to say, Do not (as a judge) play the part of an ad¬ 
vocate ; and whilst the 
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parties in a lawsuit are standing before you, let them both be re¬ 
garded by you as if they were guilty, but when they leave your 
presence, having submitted to the judgment, let them be regarded 
by you as if both of them were guiltless. 

(9) . Simeon, the son of Shetach, used to say, Be very search¬ 
ing in the interrogation of witnesses; and be careful in your 
words, lest from them they learn to make false statements. 

(10) . Shemaiah and Abtalion received the tradition from the 
preceding. Shemaiah used to say, love work, hate office, and seek 
no intimacy with the ruling authority. 

(11) . Abtalion used to say, You sages, be careful with your 
words, lest you are condemned to suffer exile, and are exiled to 
the place of evil waters, and the disciples following you drink of 
them and die, and thus the name of heaven becomes profaned. 

(12) . Hillel and Shammai received the tradition from them. 
Hillel used to say, Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and 
pursuing peace, loving one’s fellow-creatures, and drawing them 
near to the Torah. 

(13) . He (also) used to say, A name widespread is a name 
destroyed; he who does not add to his knowledge decreases it; he 
who does not study the Torah deserves death; and he who makes 
(unworthy) use of the crown (of the Torah) wastes away. 

(14) . He (also) used to say, If I am not for myself, who will 
be for me? And if I am for myself, what am I? And if not now, 
when? 

(15) . Shammai used to say, Make your study of the Torah a 
regular feature; say little and do much; and welcome all men 
cheerfully. 

(16) . Rabban Gamaliel used to say, Provide yourself with a 
teacher and avoid doubt; and do not make a habit of tithing by 
conjectural estimate. 

(17) . Simeon, his son, used to say, All my days I grew up 
among the sages, and have found nothing better for oneself than 
silence; study is not the main thing but deeds; and whoever talks 
too much brings about sin. 

(18) . Rabban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, used to say, On 
three things does the world stand: on truth, on judgment, and on 
peace; as it is said in Scripture, Judge you truthfully and the 
judgment of peace in your gates. 
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Rabbi Chananya, the son of Akashya, used to say, The holy 
one, blessed be he, desired to make Israel pure, therefore he gave 
them a copious Torah and many commandments, as it said in 
Scripture, It pleased the Lord, for his righteousness’ sake, to mag¬ 
nify the Torah and to make it glorious. 

CHAPTER II 

“All Israel,” etc., p. 

(1) . Rabbi said, Which is the right way that a man should 
choose for himself? One which is honourable to the person adopt¬ 
ing it, and which also brings him houour from men. Be also heed¬ 
ful of a light percept as of a grave one, because you know not the 
grant of reward for (each of) the commandments. Reckon the 
loss (that may be sustained by the fulfilment) of a precept against 
the reward accruing from it, and the gain obtained by a trans¬ 
gression against the loss it involves. Reflect upon three things, 
and you will not come within the power of sin: Know what is 
above you—a seeing eye, and a hearing ear, and all your deeds 
written in a book. 

(2) . Rabban Gamaliel, the son of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, 
said, it is an excellent thing when the study of the Torah is com¬ 
bined with a worldly occupation, for the effort demanded by both 
of them makes sin to be forgotten. Furthermore, all study of the 
Torah without (a gainful) occupation must in the end come to 
nought, and become a cause of sin. Let all who occupy themselves 
with the (affairs of the) community act with them for the sake 
of the name of heaven, for the merit of their fathers sustains 
them, and their righteousness endures for ever. And as for you 
(God addresses the leaders of the community), I account you 
worthy of great reward as if you had accomplished it all 
yourselves. 

(3) . Be circumspect in dealing with the ruling authorities, 
for they only befriend a person for their own interests; they ap¬ 
pear as friends when it is for their own benefit, but they do not 
stand by him in the hour of his need. 

(4) . He used to say, Do his will as if it were your own will, 
so that he may do your will as if it were his will. Nullify your 
will before his will, so that he may nullify the will of others be¬ 
fore your will. 

(5) . Hillel said, Separate not yourself from the community; 
trust not in yourself until the day of your death; judge not your 
fellow-man until you have reached his place; say not of anything 
which cannot be understood (at once) that it will be understood 
in the end; 
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and say not, When I shall have leisure I shall study, perhaps you 
will have no leisure. 

(6) . He used to say, An uncultured person cannot be sin- 
fearing, nor can an ignorant person be (truly) pious; the diffi¬ 
dent cannot learn, nor the quick-tempered teach; nor does every¬ 
one who is engrossed in business become wise. In a place where 
there are no (capable) men, strive yourself to be a man. 

(7) . He, moreover, saw a skull floating on the surface of 
the water; he said to it, Because you drowned others, they have 
drowned you; and, in the end, those that drowned you shall them¬ 
selves be drowned. 

(8) . He used to say, The more flesh, the more worms; the 
more property, the more anxiety; the more wives, the more witch¬ 
craft; the more bondwomen, the more lewdness; the more bond- 
men the more robbery; (but) the more Torah, the more life; the 
more schooling, the more wisdom; the more counsel, the more un¬ 
derstanding; the more righteousness, the more peace. He who 
has acquired a good name, has acquired it for himself; he who 
has acquired for himself words of the Torah, has acquired for 
himself the life of the world to come. 

(9) . Rabban Jochanan, the son of Zakkai, received the tra¬ 
dition from Hillel and Shammai. He used to say, If you have 
learned much Torah, do not claim the credit for yourself, for it 
is for this purpose that you were created. 

(10) . Rabban Jochanan, the son of Zakkai, had five (out¬ 
standing) disciples, and they were the following: Rabbi Eliezer, 
the son of Hyrcanus, Rabbi Joshua, the son of Chananya, Rabbi 
Jose, the Priest, Rabbi Simeon, the son of Nathaniel, and Rabbi 
Eleazar, the son of Arach. 

(11) . He used to recount their praise: Eliezer, the son of 
Hyrcanus, is a plastered cistern, which loses not a drop; Joshua, 
the son of Chananya,—happy is she who bore him; Jose, the 
Priest, is a pious man; Simeon, the son of Nathaniel, is one that 
fears sin; Eleazar, the son of Arach, is like a spring flowing with 
ever-gathering force. 

(12) . He used to say, If all the sages of Israel were in one 
scale of the balance, and Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanus, in the 
other scale, he would outweigh them all. Abba Saul said in his 
name, If all the sages of Israel were in one scale of the balance, 
and Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanus 
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were also with them, while Eleazar, the son of Arach, were in 
the other scale, he would outweigh them all. 

(13) . He said to them, Proceed to consider which is the good 
way to which a man should cleave. Rabbi Eliezer said, A good 
eye; Rabbi Joshua said, A good friend; Rabbi Jose said, A good 
neighbour; Rabbi Simeon said, One who foresees the conse¬ 
quences of an action; Rabbi Eleazar said, A good heart. Where¬ 
upon he said to them, I prefer the words of Eleazar, the son of 
Arach, to your words, for your words are included in his words. 

(14) . He said to them, Proceed to consider which is the evil 
way from which a man should keep far away. Rabbi Eliezer said, 
An evil eye; Rabbi Joshua said, A bad friend; Rabbi Jose said, A 
bad neighbour; Rabbi Simeon said, One who borrows and does 
not repay,—one who borrows from man is the same as one who 
borrows from the omnipresent,—as it is said in Scripture, The 
wicked one borrows and does not repay, but the righteous deals 
graciously and gives; Rabbi Eleazar said, A bad heart. Thereupon 
he said to them, I prefer the words of Eleazar, the son of Arach, to 
your words, for your words are included in his words. 

(15) . They (each) said three things. Rabbi Eliezer said, Let 
the honour of your friend be as dear to you as your own; be not 
easily provoked to anger; and repent one day before your death. 
And (he further advised), Warm yourself before the fire of the 
wise, but beware of their glowing coals, that you may not be 
singed, for their bite is the bite of a fox, and their sting is the 
sting of a scorpion, and their hiss is the hiss of a serpent, and all 
their words are like coals of fire. 

(16) . Rabbi Joshua said, An evil eye, the evil inclination, and 
hatred of one’s fellow-creatures drive a man out of the world. 

(17) . Rabbi Jose said, Let the property of your fellow-man 
be as dear to you as your own; equip yourself to study the Torah, 
since it (does) not (come) to you (as easily as) an inheritance; 
and let all your actions be for the sake of the name of heaven. 

(18) . Rabbi Simeon said, Be careful with the reading of the 
Shema, and with the (Amidah) prayer; and when you pray, re¬ 
gard not your prayer as a set task, but (as an appeal for) mercy 
and as supplications 
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before the omnipresent, as it is said in Scripture, For he is gra¬ 
cious and compassionate, slow to anger, and abounding in loving¬ 
kindness, and relents him of the evil. And (finally), be not wicked 
in your own esteem. 

(19) . Rabbi Eleazar said, Be eager to study Torah; and 
know what answer to give to an unbeliever; know also before 
whom you toil, and who is your employer that will pay you the 
reward of your labour. 

(20) . Rabbi Tarfon said, The day is short and the work is 
much; the labourers are indolent, and the reward is great; and 
the master is insistent. 

(21) . He used also to say, It is not your duty to finish the 
work, nevertheless you are not a free man to refrain from doing 
it; if you have studied much Torah, much reward will be given 
you, for your employer is trustworthy to pay you the reward of 
your labour; but know that the grant of reward to the righteous 
(is reserved) for the time to come. 

"Rabbi Chananya,” etc., p. 

CHAPTER III 

“All Israel" etc., p. 

(1) . Akavya, the son of Mahalalel, said, Reflect upon three 
things, and you will not come within the power of sin; know 
where you come from, where you are going, and before whom you 
will, in due course, have to render an account and reckoning. 
Where do you come from?—from a fetid drop. Where are you go¬ 
ing?—to a place of dust, worms and maggots. And before whom 
you will, in due course, have to render an account and reckoning? 
—before the supreme king of kings, the holy one, blessed be he. 

(2) . Rabbi Chanina, the vice high priest, said, Always pray 
for the welfare of the government; for in the absence of the fear 
for it, men would swallow each other alive. 

(3) . Rabbi Chananya, the son of Teradyon, said, If two sit 
together and do not discuss words of the Torah, they constitute 
a meeting of scoffers, concerning whom it is said in Scripture, 
(Happy is the man) that sat not in the seat of the scoffers. But if 
two sit together and discuss words of the Torah, the divine pres¬ 
ence abides among them; as it is said in Scripture, Then they that 
feared the Lord spoke one with the other; and the Lord hearkened 
and heard, and a book of remembrance was written before him, 
for those that feared the Lord, and those that thought 
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upon his name. Now, I oniy (learn of the presence of God among:) 
two.(who discuss Torah), where from may it be inferred that 
even if only one person sits down to study the Torah the holy one, 
blessed be he, appoints for him a reward?—Because it is said in 
Scripture, Let him sit alone and (study Torah) in stillness, for 
(even then, a reward) is appointed for him. 

(4) . Rabbi Simeon said, If three persons have eaten at one 
table and have not spoken at it words of Torah, it is as if they had 
eaten of sacrifices to dead (idols, and) of whom it is said in 
Scripture, For all tables are full of filthy vomit; the omnipresent 
not being: in their midst. But if three have eaten at one table and 
have spoken at it words of Torah, it is as if they had eaten at the 
table of the omnipresent; for (of such a table) it is said in Scrip¬ 
ture, And he said to me, This is the table that is before the Lord. 

(5) . Rabbi Chanina, the son of Chachinai, said, He who keeps 
awake at night, or he who is alone on a journey and turns his 
heart to idle thoughts, has himself to blame (for any mishap). 

(6) . Rabbi Nechunya, the son of Hakkanah, said, From him, 
who takes upon himself the yoke of the Torah, the yoke of gov¬ 
ernment and the yoke of wordly affairs are removed; but upon 
him, who casts off the yoke of the Torah, the yoke of government 
and the yoke of worldly affairs are imposed. 

(7) . Rabbi Chalafta, the son of Dosa, of the village of Cha- 
nanya, said, When ten persons sit together and occupy themselves 
with the Torah, the divine presence abides among them, as it is 
said in Scripture, God stands in the congregation of God (the 
minimum of which is ten). And where from do we infer (that the 
same applies) even (to) five? (From) Scripture which says, And 
he has founded his hand (five fingers) upon the earth. And where 
from may it be inferred (that this applies to) even three? (From) 
Scripture which says, He judges among the judges (whose min¬ 
imum number must be three). And from where may we infer that 
even two (enjoy the same privilege) ? From the Scriptural text 
which says, Then those that feared the Lord spoke one with the 
other, and the Lord hearkened, and heard. And from where (may 
it be inferred that the same applies) even (to) one? From Scrip¬ 
ture in which it is said, In every place where I cause my name to 
be remembered I will come to you and I will bless you. 

(8). Rabbi Elcazar, of Bertothat, said, Give him of that which is his, for 
both you and yours are his. Similarly, in the (blessing of) David, it is said, 
For all things come of you, and of your own have we given you. 

(9). Rabbi Jacob said, If one walking on the road rehearses 
what he has learned, and breaks off from his rehearsing, and 
says, How fine is that tree or how fine is that newly ploughed 
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field, Scripture regards him as if he had brought guilt upon 
himself. 

(10) . Rabbi Dostai, the son of Yannai, said in the name of 
Rabbi Meir, Whosoever forgets one word of his study, Scripture 
regards him as if he had brought guilt upon himself; for it is said 
in Scripture, Only take heed to yourself, and keep your soul dili¬ 
gently, lest you forget the things which your eyes have seen. As 
one might assume that this applies also when a man’s study has 
proved too hard for him, it is, therefore, expressly said in Scrip¬ 
ture, And lest they depart from your heart all the days of your 
life. This proves that a person does not incur guilt unless he de¬ 
liberately and intentionally removes them (his studies) from his 
heart. 

(11) . Rabbi C-hanina, the son of Dosa, said, Any man whose 
fear of sin comes before his wisdom, his wisdom endures; but 
any man whose wisdom comes before his fear of sin, his wisdom 
does not endure. 

(12) . He used to say, He whose deeds exceed his wisdom, his 
wisdom endures; but he whose wisdom exceeds his deeds, his 
wisdom does not endure. 

(13) . He used to say, Any person from whom the spirit of 
fellow-creatures derives satisfaction, from him the spirit of the 
omnipresent derives satisfaction; but any person, from whom the 
spirit of fellow-creatures derives no satisfaction, from him the 
spirit of the omnipresent derives no satisfaction. 

(14) . Rabbi Dosa, the son of Horkinas, said, Morning sleep, 
and midday wine, and children’s talk, and sitting in the houses of 
assembly of the ignorant, drive a man out of (the normal activi¬ 
ties and enjoyments of) the world. 

(15) . Rabbi Eleazar of Modin said, He who profanes the 
sacred things, or despises the festivals, or puts his fellow-man 
to shame, or nullifies the covenant of Abraham, our father, or 
interprets the Torah in a sense opposed to the traditional law, 
even though he possesses knowledge of the Torah and practises) 
good deeds, he has no share in the world to come. 

(16) . Rabbi Ishmael said, Be swift (to obey) a superior, be 
affable to youth, and receive all men with cheerfulness. 

(17) . Rabbi Akiba said, Jesting and levity make a man 
familiar 
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with lewdness. The Massorah is a fence to the Torah; tithes are a fence to 
wealth; vows are a fence to self-restraint; a fence to wisdom is silence. 

(18) . He used to say, Beloved is man, for he was created in 
the image (of God) ; (it was by) an additional love that it was 
made known to him that he was created in the image of God, as it 
is said in Scripture, For in the image of God made he man. Be¬ 
loved are Israel, for they were called children of the omnipresent; 
(it was by) an additional love that is was made known to them 
that they were called children of the omnipresent, as it is said in 
Scripture, You are children to the Lord your God. Beloved are 
Israel, for to them was given the desirable instrument (the 
Torah); (it was by) an additional love that it was made known 
to them that the desirable instrument, wherewith the world was 
created, was presented to them, as it is said in Scripture, For I 
give you good doctrine; forsake you not my Torah. 

(19) . Everything is foreseen, yet the right (of choice) is al¬ 
lowed; and the world is judged by grace, yet all (reward) is in 
accordance with the extent of (one’s) actions. 

(20) . He used to say, Everything is given on pledge, and a 
net is spread for all the living; the shop is open, and the shop¬ 
keeper gives credit; but the ledger lies open, and the hand writes; 
and whosoever wishes to borrow may come and borrow, but the 
collectors go round regularly every day, and exact payment from 
man, whether with his consent or without his consent; and they 
have (rightful authority) on which to rely (in their exactions); 
for the judgment is a judgment of truth; and everything is pre¬ 
pared for the banquet. 

(21) . Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Azaryah said, Where there is 
no Torah, there are no good manners; where there are no good 
manners, there is no Torah. Where there is no wisdom, there is 
no fear (of God), where there is no fear (of God) there is no wis¬ 
dom. Where there is no knowledge, there is no understanding, 
where there is no understanding, there is no knowledge. Where 
there is no flour (food to sustain the body), there is no Torah, 
where there is no Torah, there is no flour. 

(22) .He used to say, Any person whose wisdom exceeds his 
(good) deeds, to what is he like? To a tree whose branches are 
many, but whose roots are few, so that when the wind comes it up¬ 
roots it and overturns it upon its face; (and concerning) whom it 
is said in Scripture, And he shall be like a tamarisk in the desert, 
and shall not see when good comes; but shall inhabit the parched 
places in the wilderness, a salt land and not inhabited. But the 
person whose (good) deeds exceed his wisdom, to what is he like? 
To a tree 
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whose branches are few, but whose roots are many, so that even 
if all the winds in the world come and blow upon it, they cannot 
move it from its place; (and concerning) whom it is said in 
Scripture, And he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, that 
spreads out its roots by the river, and sees not when heat comes, 
but its foliage is green; in the year of drought it is not anxious, 
and does not cease from yielding fruit. 

(23). Rabbi Eleazar Chisma said, The laws concerning sac¬ 
rifices of birds and the ritual regulations of a woman in men¬ 
struation are very essential ordinances; astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics are aftercourses of wisdom. 

“Rabbi Chananya” etc., p. 

CHAPTER IV 

“All Israel,” etc., p. .. 

(1) . Ben Zoma said, Who is wise? He who learns from every¬ 
body; as it is said in Scripture, From all who taught me I have 
gained understanding. Who is mighty? He who subdues his (evil) 
inclination; as it is said in Scripture, He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty, and he that rules over his spirit than he 
that takes a city. Who is rich? He who rejoices in his portion; as 
it is said in Scripture, When you eat the labour of your hands, 
happy shall you be, and it shall be well with you; Happy shall you 
be—in this world; and it shall be well with you—in the world to 
come. Who is honoured? He who respects his fellow-men, as it is 
said in Scripture, For those that honour me I will honour, and 
those that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 

(2) . Ben Azzai said, Run (even) to do a slight precept, and 
flee from (any) transgression; for one precept draws another 
precept in its train, and one transgression draws another trans¬ 
gression in its train; for the reward of a precept is (the ability to 
perform another) precept, and the wages of a transgression is 
(another) transgression. 

(3) . He used to say, Despise not any man, and do not con¬ 
sider any thing as being far off; for there is not a man who has 
not his hour, and there is not a thing that has not its place. 

(4) . Rabbi Levitas, of Yavneh, said, Be exceedingly humble, 
for man’s expectation is worms. 

(5) . Rabbi Jochanan, the son of Berokah, said, Whosoever profanes the 
name of heaven in secret, penalty is exacted from him in public, irrespective 
of whether the profanation of the name was due to error or to wilfulness. 
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(6) . Rabbi Ishmael, the son of Rabbi Jose, said, He who 
learns in order to teach, the opportunity will be afforded him 
(from heaven) to learn and to teach; but he who learns in order 
to practise, the opportunity will be afforded him to learn and to 
teach, to observe and to practise. 

(7) . Rabbi Zadok said, Separate not yourself from the com¬ 
munity; and (if you are judge) act not the counsel’s part: Do not 
make it (the Torah) a crown wherewith to magnify yourself, 
nor a spade wherewith to dig. So also used Hillel to say, He who 
makes (improper) use of the crown (of the Torah) passes away 
(from the world). Thus you have learned, that whosoever de¬ 
rives (worldly) benefit from the words of the Torah causes his 
own destruction. 

(8) . Rabbi Jose said, Whoever honours the Torah is himself 
honoured by the people, but whoever dishonours the Torah is him¬ 
self dishonoured by the people. 

(9) . Rabbi Ishmael, his son, said, He who refrains himself 
from judgment rids himself of enmity, robbery, and vain swear¬ 
ing; but he who is over-confident in laying down decisions is fool¬ 
ish, wicked, and of an arrogant spirit. 

(10) . He used to say, Judge not alone, for none may judge 
alone except the one (God) ; and do not say (to your fellow 
judges), Accept my view; for they may (accept your view), but 
you (have) no (right to demand its acceptance). 

(11) . Rabbi Jonathan said, Whoever fulfils the Torah despite 
his poverty, shall in the end fulfil it in conditions of wealth; and 
whoever neglects the Torah on account of his wealth, shall in the 
end neglect it on account of his poverty. 

(12) . Rabbi Meir said, Do less business so that you may be 
busy in the Torah; and be humble before every man. If you ne¬ 
glected the Torah, many (more) causes for neglecting it will 
present themselves to you; but if you laboured in the Torah, he 
(God) has much reward to give you. 

(13) . Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Jacob, said, He who performs 
one precept acquires for himself one advocate; and he who com¬ 
mits one transgression acquires for himself one accuser. Re¬ 
pentance and good deeds are like a shield against punishment. 

(14) . Rabbi Jochanan, the sandal maker, said, Every as¬ 
sembly which is in the name of (God who is in) heaven will ulti¬ 
mately be (firmly) established; but that which is not in the name 
of (God in) heaven will ultimately not be established. 
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(15) . Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Shammua, said. Let the 
honour of your disciple be as dear to you as your own, and the 
honour of your colleague as the reverence for your teacher, and 
the reverence for your teacher as the fear of (God who is in) 
heaven. 

(16) . Rabbi Judah said, Be cautious in teaching, for an error 
in teaching amounts to presumptuous sin. 

(17) . Rabbi Simeon said, There are three crowns: the crown 
of Torah, the crown of priesthood, and the crown of royalty; but 
the crown of a good name excels them all. 

(18) . Rabbi Nehorai said, Go (even) as an exile, to a place of 
Torah—and say not that it, (the Torah) will come after you—-for 
(there) your fellow students will establish you in its possession; 
and lean not (entirely) upon your own understanding. 

(19) . Rabbi Yannai said, It is not in our power (to explain) 
either the prosperity of the wicked or the afflictions of the 
righteous. 

(20) . Rabbi Mattithyah, the son of Cheresh, said, Be first 
in offering greetings to all men; and be rather a tail to lions than 
a head to foxes. 

(21) . Rabbi Jacob said, This world is like an ante-chamber 
to the world to come; prepare yourself in the ante-chamber that 
you may enter into the dining room. 

(22) . He used to say, One hour of repentance and good deeds 
in this world is better than the whole life of the world to come; 
but one hour of gratification in the world to come is better than 
the whole life of this world. 

(23) . Rabbi Simeon, the son of Eleazar, said, Appease not 
your friend in the hour of his anger; nor comfort him in the hour 
when his dead lies before him; do not question him in the hour of 
his vow; nor endeavour to see him in the hour of his degradation. 

(24) . Samuel the Younger used to quote Scripture, Rejoice 
not when your enemy falls, and let not your heart be glad when 
he stumbles; lest the Lord sees it and it displeases him, and he 
turns away his wrath from him (to you). 

(25) . Elisha, the son of Abuyah, said, He who learns when a 
child, to what may he be compared ? To ink written on clean paper. 
But he who learns when he is an old man, to what may he be* 
compared ? To ink written on erased paper. 

(26) . Rabbi Jose, the son of Judah, of Kefar Hababli, said, 
He who 
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learns from the young, to what may he be compared ? To one who 
eats unripe grapes, and drinks wine from his vat. But he who 
learns from the old, to what may he be compared? To one who 
eats ripe grapes, and drinks old wine. 

(27) . Rabbi Meir said, Look not at the cask, but at what it 
contains: there may be a new cask full of old wine, and an old 
one that does not contain even new wine. 

(28) . Rabbi Eleazar Hakkappar said, Envy, voluptuousness, 
and the (seeking of) honour take a man out of the world. 

(29) . He used to say, Those that are born are destined to 
die; and the dead to be brought to life again; and the living to be 
judged. (It is, therefore, our duty) to know, to make known, and 
to be conscious that he is God, he is the maker, he is the creator, 
he is the discerner, he is the judge, he is the witness, he is the 
complainant,; and it is he who will in the future judge. Blessed 
be he, before whom there is no unrighteousness, nor forgetful¬ 
ness, nor respect for persons, nor bribe taking. Know also that 
everything (is settled) according to the account. Furthermore, let 
not your evil) inclination assure you that the grave is a place of 
refuge for you; for you were formed without your will, and you 
were born without your will, and you live without your will and 
you will die without your will, and without your will you will in 
the future have to render an account and reckoning before the 
supreme king of kings, the holy one, blessed be he. 

“Rabbi Chananya” etc., p. . . 

CHAPTER V 

“All Israel" etc., p.... 

(1) . With ten (divine) sayings was the world created. Now, 
what teaching was intended to convey to us by this, seeing that 
it could have been created by one saying? It is this, that due pun¬ 
ishment will be inflicted on the wicked who destroy the world that 
was created with ten sayings, and that goodly reward will be 
given to the righteous who keep up the world that was created 
with ten sayings. 

(2) . (There were) ten generations from Adam to Noah, to 
proclaim how long-suffering God is; for all these generations 
were continually provoking him, until he (finally) brought upon 
them the waters of the flood. 
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(3) . (There were) ten generations from Noah to Abraham, 
to proclaim how long-suffering God is; for all these generations 
were continually provoking him, until Abraham our father came, 
and received the reward (that could have been earned by) all of 
them. 

(4) . With ten trials was Abraham our father tried, and he 
stood the test of all of them, to proclaim (thereby) how great 
was the love of Abraham our father (towards God). 

(5) . Ten miracles were wrought for our fathers in Egypt, 
and ten at the (Red) Sea. 

(6) . Ten plagues did the holy one, blessed be he, bring upon 
the Egyptians in Egypt, and ten at the (Red) Sea. 

(7) . With ten trials did our fathers try the holy one, blessed 
be he, in the wilderness; as it is said in Scripture, And they have 
put me to proof these ten times, and have not hearkened to my 
voice. 

(8) . Ten miracles were wrought to our fathers in the holy 
temple: no woman miscarried from the scent of the holy flesh (of 
the sacrifices); the holy flesh never became putrid; no fly was 
seen in the slaughterhouse; no unclean accident ever happened to 
the high priest on the Day of Atonement; the rains never put out 
the fire of the wood-pile (on the altar) ; the wind never overcame 
the column of smoke (that ascended from the altar) ; no disquali¬ 
fying defect was ever found in the sheaf (of barley, offered on 
the second night of Passover), in the two loaves (offered on 
Pentecost), or in the shrewbread; (though the people) stood, (on 
the Day of Atonement) pressed closely together, they prostrated 
themselves with ample space between them; no serpent or scor¬ 
pion ever caused injury in Jerusalem; nor did any man ever say 
to his friend, The place is too narrow for me to stay overnight in 
Jerusalem. 

(9) . The things were created on the Sabbath eve in the twi¬ 
light; and they are the following: the mouth of the earth, the 
mouth of the ass (of Balaam), the rainbow, the manna; the rod 
(of Moses), the Shamir; the writing (on the tables), the instru¬ 
ment of writing, and the tables (of stone). Some maintain that the 
destroying spirits also, and the burial place of Moses, and the ram 
of Abraham our father, (were also created on the Sabbath Eve). 
There are others who say, Tongs also were made with (other) 
tongs. 

(10) . (There are) seven characteristics of an uncultured 
man, and seven of a wise man. The wise man does not speak be¬ 
fore one who 
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is superior to him in wisdom, he does not break in upon his 
friend’s speech, he is not hasty to answer, he questions according 
to the subject (under discussion), and answers to the point; he 
deals with a first (question) first and a last (question) last; re¬ 
garding that which he has not heard, he says, I have not heard it; 
he acknowledges the truth; and the reverse of all these charac¬ 
terises the uncultered man. 

(11) . Seven kinds of punishments come to the world for 
seven categories of transgression: if some people give their tithes 
and others do not give their tithes, a famine ensues, caused by 
scarcity of provision, when some suffer hunger while others are 
full; if all the people determined to give no tithes, a famine en¬ 
sues, caused by (political) disturbance and dearth; (if they have 
also decided) not to set aside the doughtcake, an exterminating 
famine ensues. Pestilence comes to the world on account of the 
death penalties, prescribed in the Torah, (the execution of) which 
was not entrusted to a (human) tribunal; and on account of (the 
violation of the laws relating to) the produce of the seventh year. 
The sword comes to the world for the delay in judgment, and for 
the perversion of judgment, and on account of those who inter¬ 
pret the Torah not in accordance with the accepted law. Wild 
beasts come to the world for vain oaths, and for the profanation 
of the divine name. Exile comes to the world on account of idola¬ 
try, incest, bloodshed, and the (violation of the laws relating to) 
the year of the release of the land. 

(12) . During four periods pestilence is on the increase: in 
the fourth year, in the seventh year, at the conclusion of the 
seventh year, and at the conclusion of the feast of Tabernacles in 
each year: in the fourth year, for (defaulting with) the poor 
man’s tithe of the third year; in the seventh year, for (default¬ 
ing with) the poor man’s tithe in the sixth year; at the conclusion 
of the seventh year, for the (violation of the laws relating to the) 
produce of the seventh year; and at the conclusion of the feast of 
Tabernacles in each year, for robbing the poor of the gifts that 
are due to them. 

(13) . There are four types of characters among men: He who 
says, Mine is mine and yours is yours, is of a neutral character; 
but some maintain that such a character is (like that of the men) 
of Sodom. (He who says), Mine is yours and yours is mine, is a 
boor. (He who says), Mine is yours and yours is yours, is a saint. 
(He who says), Yours is mine and mine is mine, is a wicked man. 

(14) . There are four types of temperaments: He who is eas¬ 
ily provoked and easily pacified, his loss is superseded by his gain; 
he whom it is hard to provoke and hard to pacify, his gain is 
superseded by his loss; he whom it is hard to provoke and easy to 
pacify is a saint; he who is easily provoked but whom it is hard 
to pacify is a wicked man. 

(15) . There are four types of qualities among students: he 
who quickly understands and quickly forgets, his gain is super¬ 
seded by his loss; he who is slow to understand and slow to forget, 
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his loss is superseded by his gain; he who understands quickly and 
is slow to forget, his is a good portion; he who is slow to under¬ 
stand and quick to forget, his is an evil portion. 

(16) . There are four dispositions among those who (should) 
give charity: he whose desire is that he should give and that 
others should not give, his eye is evil towards that which belongs 
to others; (he whose desire is that) others should give and he 
should not give, his eye is evil towards his own; (he who desires 
that) he should give and that others should give, is a saint; (he 
who desires that) neither he nor others should give, is a wicked 
man. 

(17) . There are four characters among those who (should) 
attend the house of study: He who attends but does not practise, 
secures the reward for attendance; he who practises but does not 
attend, secures the reward for practising; he who attends and 
practises, is a saint; he who neither attends nor practises, is a 
wicked man. 

(18) . There are four types of qualities among those who sit 
before sages (typified respectively by) a sponge, a funnel, a 
strainer, and a sieve: a sponge, which sucks up everything; a fun¬ 
nel, which lets in at one end and lets out at the other; a strainer, 
which lets out the wine and retains the lees; a sieve, which (is so 
constructed as to) let out the coarse meal and to retain the fine 
flour. 

(19) . Any love which depends on a (selfish) motive, with the 
passing of that motive, the love, too, passes away; but (that love) 
which is not dependent on (such) a motive, will never pass away. 
Which is the (kind of) love that was dependent on a (selfish) mo¬ 
tive? Such as was that of Amnon and Tamar. And that which was 
not dependent on a (selfish) motive? Such as was the love of 
David and Jonathan. 

(20) . Every controversy that is in the name of heaven, will 
ultimately lead to a permanent result; but that which is not in 
the name of heaven, shall never lead to a permanent result. Which 
is the kind of controversy that is in the name of heaven? Such 
as was the controversy of Hillel and Shammai. And that which 
is not in the name of heaven? Such as was the controversy of 
Korah and all his company. 

(21) . Whoever causes many to be righteous, no sin would 
occur through him; and whoever causes many to sin, shall not be 
afforded the 
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means to repent. Moses was righteous and caused many to be 
righteous, the righteousness of the many was attributed to him, 
as it is said in Scripture, He executed the righteousness of the 
Lord, and his judgments with Israel. 

(22) . Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 

sinned and caused many to sin, the sin of the many was attributed 
to him, as it is said in Scripture, For the sins of Jeroboam which 
he sinned and wherewith he made Israel to sin. 

(23) . Whoever possesses the following three attributes, is of 
the disciples of Abraham our father; but (whoever possesses) 
three other attributes, is of the disciples of Balaam the wicked. 
(The possessor of) a good eye, a humble spirit, and a subdued 
desire is of the disciples of Abraham our father; (but the pos¬ 
sessor of) an evil eye, a haughty spirit, and an over-ambitious 
mind, is of the disciples of Balaam the wicked. What is the differ¬ 
ence (in the future fate) between the disciples of Abraham our 
father and those of Balaam the wicked ? The disciples of Abraham 
our father enjoy this world and inherit the world to come; as it is 
said in Scripture, That I may cause those that love me to inherit 
substance, and may fill their treasuries. The disciples of Balaam 
the wicked inherit Gehinnom and descend into the pit of destruc¬ 
tion ; as it is said in Scripture, But thou, 0 God, wilt bring them 
down into the pit of destruction; men of blood and deceit shall not 
live out half their days; but I will trust in thee. 

(24) . Judah, the son of Tema, said, Be bold as a leopard, 
light as an eagle, fleet as a hart, and strong as a lion, to do the 
will of your father who is in heaven. He used to say, The bold¬ 
faced is for Gehinnom, and the shame-faced for the Garden of 
Eden. (He used to pray), May it be thy will, 0 Lord our God 
and God of our fathers, that the holy temple be speedily rebuilt 
in our days, and grant our portion in thy Torah. 

(25) . He (also) used to say, At five years is the age for the 
study of Scripture; at ten, for the study of Mishnah; thirteen 
for the performance of the commandments; fifteen, for the study 
of the Talmud; eighteen, for the (wedding) canopy; twenty, for 
following (an occupation); thirty, for (acquiring full) strength; 
forty, for understanding; fifty, for counsel; sixty, for ripe age; 
seventy, for the hoary head; eighty, for (the enjoyment of added) 
strength; ninety, for stooping; at a hundred, a man is as if he 
were already dead and had passed away and disappeared from 
the world. 
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(25) . Ben Bag Bag said, Turn it (the Torah) over and over 
again, for everything is in it; and look carefully into it; and con¬ 
tinue with it till you are grey and old, and move not away from 
it; for you can have no better (moral) guide. 

(26) . Ben Hai Hai said, According to the pains is the reward. 

“Rabbi Chananya,” etc., p. 

CHAPTER VI 

“All Israel,” etc., p. 

The (latter) sages taught (the following chapter) in the 
style of the Mishnah; blessed be he that has chosen them and 
their teachings. 

(1) Rabbi Meir said, Whoever labours in the Torah for its 
own sake, merits many things; and, furthermore, he is deserving 
of the whole world. He is called friend, beloved, a lover of the om¬ 
nipresent, a lover of (his fellow-) creatures. He gladdens the 
omnipresent; he gladdens (his fellow-) creatures. It (the Torah) 
clothes him in meekness and reverence, and enables him to be¬ 
come righteous, pious, upright and faithful. It keeps him far 
from sin, and brings him near to virtue. Through him people 
enjoy counsel, deep wisdom, understanding and strength; as it 
is said in Scripture, Counsel is mine, and deep wisdom; I am 
understanding, I have strength. It gives him sovereignty and 
dominion and (a capacity for) judicial investigation. The secrets 
of the Torah are revealed to him, and he is made like a never- 
failing fountain, and like a river that flows on with ever increas¬ 
ing vigour. He becomes modest, patient, and forgiving of insults; 
and it raises him up to greatness and exalts him above all things. 

(2) Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, said, Every day a heaven¬ 
ly voice goes forth from Mount Horeb (Sinai), proclaiming the 
following: Woe to the creatures for contempt of the Torah; for 
whoever does not labour in the Torah is said to be (divinely) 
rebuked; as it is said in Scripture, As a ring of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman who turns away from discretion; and it 
further says, And the tables were the work of God, and the writ¬ 
ing was the writing of God, graven upon the tables .Read not 
charuth (graven) but eheruth (freedom), for you can have no 
free man other than him who labours in the Torah. And every¬ 
one who is engaged in the study of the Torah is sure to be 
exalted, as it is 
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said in Scripture, And from Mattanah (the gift, i.e. of the Torah) 
to Nachaliel (the heritage of God), and from Nachaliel to Bamoth 
(heights). 

(3) He who learns from his friend a single chapter, a single 
traditional rule, a single verse, a single expression, or even a 
single letter, ought to pay him honour, for so we find with David, 
king of Israel, who learned from Ahitophel only two things (and 
yet) called him, His master, his guide, and his familiar friend; 
as it is said in Scripture, But it was you, a man, my equal, my 
guide, and my familiar friend. Now, is it not an argument from 
minor to major? If David, the king of Israel, who learned from 
Ahitophel only two things (and yet) called him, His master, his 
guide, and his familiar friend, how much more so ought one who 
learns from his friend a chapter, a traditional rule, a verse, an 
expression, or even a single letter, to pay him honour! And (true) 
honour is nothing else but the Torah; as it is said in Scripture, 
The sages shall inherit honor, and the perfect shall inherit good; 
and good is nothing else but the Torah; as it is said in Scripture, 
For I give you good doctrine; forsake you not my Torah. 

(4) Such is the way (that enables one to engage in the study) 
of the Torah: a morsel of bread with salt you shall eat, and water 
by measure you shall drink; you shall sleep upon the ground and 
live a hard life; and so you (are enabled to) toil in the Torah. If 
you act in this manner, happy shall you be, and it shall be well 
with you: happy shall you be in this world, and it shall be well 
with you in the world to come. 

(5) Seek not greatness for yourself, and covet not honour; 
perform more (good) deeds than your learning; and crave not 
after the tables of kings, for your table is greater than their 
tables, and your crown is greater than their crowns; and faith¬ 
ful is your employer to pay you the reward of your labour. 

(6) The Torah is greater than the priesthood and than king- 
ship, since kingship is acquired in (the enjoyment of ) thirty 
prerogatives, and the priesthood in twenty-four, while the Torah 
is acquired by forty-eight qualities and habits which are the fol¬ 
lowing: studying audibly; distinct pronunciation; by under¬ 
standing and discernment of the heart; by awe; reverence; 
humility; 
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cheerfulness; waiting upon sages; attaching oneself to colleagues; 
keen discussion among scholars; sedateness; (knowledge) of 
Scripture and Mishnah; moderation in business; moderation in 
worldly intercourse; moderation in pleasure, in sleep; in gossip, 
in laughter; by patience, a good heart, faith in the sages; accep¬ 
tance (with resignation) of afflictions; knowing one’s place; re¬ 
joicing in one’s portion; setting up a fence to one’s words; ex¬ 
pecting no gratitude for oneself; being beloved; loving the omni¬ 
present; loving (one’s fellow-) creatures; loving righteous ways, 
rectitude; and welcoming reproof; keeping oneself far from 
honour; not being overbearing with one’s learning; not delighting 
in giving decisions; bearing its yoke with one’s friend; (in a ques¬ 
tionable act of his) turning (one’s judgment toward the scale of 
merit; and setting him on (a foundation of) truth, and peace; 
being composed in one’s study; asking; answering; listening (to 
teachers) and adding (knowledge); learning in order to teach; 
learning in order to practise; making one’s master wiser; paying 
careful attention to the instruction heard; and reporting a thing 
in the name of him who said it. This you have learned: that Who¬ 
ever reports a thing in the name of him who said it brings de¬ 
liverance to the world; for it is said in Scripture, And Esther told 
the king in the name of Mordecai. 

(7) Great is the Torah, for it gives life to those that practise 
it in this world and in the world to come; as it is said in Scripture, 
For they (the words of the Torah) are life to those that find them, 
and health to all their flesh; and it (also) says there, It (the 
Torah) shall be health to your navel, and marrow to your bones; 
and it further says, It is a tree of life to those that grasp it, and 
everyone of those that uphold it is happy; and it also says, For 
they shall be a chaplet of grace to your head, and (costly) chains 
about your neck; and it further says, It shall give to your head a 
chaplet of grace; a crown of glory it shall deliver to you; and it 
also says, For by me shall your days be multiplied, and the years 
of your life shall be increased; and it also says, Length of days 
is in its right hand; in its left hand are riches and honour; and 
it says, For length of days, and years of 
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life, and peace shall they add to you; and (finally) it says, its 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its paths are peace. 

(8) Rabbi Simeon, the son of Judah, in the name of Rabbi 
Simeon, the son of Yochai, said, Beauty, strength, riches, honour, 
wisdom, old age, a hoary head, and children, are becoming to the 
righteous, and becoming to the world; as it is said in Scripture, 
The hoary head is a crown of glory, it is found in the way of 
righteousness; and it also says, The glory of young men is their 
strength, and the adornment of old men is the hoary head; and it 
further says, The crown of the wise is their riches; and it also 
says, Children’s children are the crown of old men, and the glory 
of children are their fathers; and further it says, Then the moon 
shall be confounded and the sun ashamed; for the Lord of hosts 
shall reign in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, and before his elders 
shall be glory. 

(9) Rabbi Simeon, the son of Menasya, said, These seven 
qualities which the sages enumerated (as becoming) to the right¬ 
eous, were all realised in Rabbi (Judah, the Prince), and in his 
sons. 

(10) Five possessions has the holy one, blessed be he, made 
(specifically) his own in his world, and these they are: The Torah 
is one possession; heaven and earth a (second) possession; Abra¬ 
ham a (third) possession; Israel a (fourth) possession; the holy 
temple a (fifth) possession. Whence (do we infer this, regarding) 
the Torah? Since it is written in Scripture, The Lord possessed 
me (the Torah) as the beginning of his way, before his works of 
old. Whence regarding heaven and earth? Since it is written, Thus 
says the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my foot¬ 
stool; what manner of house is it that you will build for me? and 
what manner of place for my rest? and it further says, How 
manifold are thy works, 0 Lord! In wisdom hast thou made them 
all; full is the earth (which is) thy possession. Whence regarding 
Abraham? Since it is written. And he blessed him, and said, 
Blessed be Abram of the most high God, who possesses (him, as 
he possesses) heaven and earth. Whence regarding Israel? Since 
it is written, Till thy people pass over 0 Lord, till the people pass 
over whom thou hast acquired; and it (further) says, As for 
holy ones that are in the earth, they are the nobles in whom is all 
my delight (in possessing them). Whence regarding the holy 
temple? Since it is written, The place, 0 Lord, which thou hast 
made for thee to dwell in, the sanctuary (holy temple), 0 Lord, 
which thy hands have established; and it is (also) said, And he 
brought them to his holy border, to the mountain, which his right 
hand had possessed. 

(11) Rabbi Jose, the son of Kisma, said, I was once walking 
by the way, when a man met me and greeted me, 
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and I returned his greeting. “Rabbi,” he said to me, “from what 
place are you?” “I come” I replied, “from a great city of sages and 
scribes.” “Rabbi,” he said to me, “If you would be willing to 
dwell with us in our place, I would give you a thousand thousand 
golden dinars and precious stones and pearls.” “Even if you were 
to give me,” I replied, “all the silver and gold and precious stones 
and pearls in the world, I would not dwell (anywhere) other than 
in a centre of Torah”; and so it is written in the Book of Psalms, 
by the hands of David, king of Israel, The teaching of thy mouth 
is better to me than thousands of gold and silver. And further¬ 
more, in the hour of man’s departure (from the world) neither 
silver nor gold nor precious stones nor pearls accompany him, 
but only Torah and good deeds, as it is said in Scripture, When 
you walk it (the Torah) shall lead you; when you lie down it 
shall watch over you; and when you awake it shall talk with 
you: when you walk it shall lead you—in this world; when you 
lie down it shall watch over you—in the grave; when you awake it 
shall talk with you—in the world to come. And (furthermore) 
it says, Mine is the silver, and mine is the gold, says the Lord of 
hosts. 

(12) Whatsoever the holy one, blessed be he, created in his 
world, he created solely for his glory; as it is said in Scripture, 
Everything that is called by my name, it is for my glory that I 
have created it, I have formed it, I have also accomplished it; and 
it (also) says, The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 

Rabbi Chananya, the son of Akashva, used to say The holy 
one, blessed be he, desired to make Israel pure, therefore he gave 
them a copious Torah and many commandments, as it said in 
Scripture, It pleased the Lord, for his righteousness’ sake, to mag¬ 
nify the Torah and to make it glorious. 

Aleynu, p. 144- 

Mourner’s Kaddish, pJ45. 



SPECIAL PRAYERS AND 
READINGS 

FOR THE SABBATH AND 
THE FESTIVALS 


HYMN OF GLORY 
(The Ark is opened) 


Reader, I will chant hymns and weave songs, for my soul pants after thee. 
Cong., My soul longs to be in the shadow of thy hand, to gain the knowl¬ 
edge of every secret of thy mysteries. 


Reader, As often as I speak of thy glory, my heart yearns for thy aflec- 

Cong., I, therefore, speak glorious things of thee, and honour thy name 
with the loveliest songs. 


Reader, Of thy glory I tell, though I have not seen thee; I image forth and 
describe thee, though I have not known thee. 

Cong., By the hand of thy prophets, in the council of thy servants, thou 
hast imaged forth the splendour of thy glorious majesty. 


Reader, Thy greatness and thy might they described, in accordance with 
the power of thy work. 

Cong., In images they spoke of thee, but not in accordance with thy 
essence; they likened thee only in accordance with thy acts. 


thee * n meta P h ors, in a multitude of visions; but 
under all images thou art one. 

*!";£ “W old age and youth; and in the hair of thy head the 
greyness of age and the dawn of youth. 
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Cong., For grace and honour, splendour and beauty, his people has adorned 
him with a crown. 

Reader, The plaits of his head as in the days of youth; his locks as curls 
black. 


Cong., The abode of righteousness, his glorious beauty, may he raise it 
above his chiefest joy. 

Reader, Let his treasured people be a diadem in his hand, and a royal 
turban of matchless beauty. 


Cong., Carried by him, he raised them and crowned them; he honoured 
them because they were precious in his sight. 

Reader, His glory rests on me, and my adoration is for him; he is near 
unto me when I call upon him. 


Cong., Bright and ruddy in red apparel, when he came from Edom where 
he trod the winepress. 

Reader, The knot of the tehllin he showed to the meek (Moses), while 
the similitude of the Lord was before his eyes. 


Cong., He delights in his people, he glorifies the meek; he that dwells 
amid praises is glorified by them. 

Reader, Thy choicest word is truth; O. thou who hast called generation 
after generation from the beginning, seek the people that seek thee. 


Cong., Set down the abundance of my songs with thee, and let my exulta¬ 
tion come near unto thee. 

Reader, Let my praise be as a crown unto thy head, and my prayer be 
set forth as fragrant incense. 


Cong., May the poor man's song be precious in thy sight, as the song that 
was sung at thy altar sacrifices. 


Reader, May my blessing ascend to the giver of life, who decrees tra 
and birth, who is mighty in justice. .. . „ _ nf i 

Cong., And do thou incline thy head to me when I offer my blessing, a 
accept it as the choicest of spices. 


Reader, May the meditation be pleasant unto thee, for my soul pant- 
cth after thee. . 

Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is Thine; Thine, 0 Lord, is the kingdom, an 
the supremacy as head over all. 
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Page II Come my friend to meet the bride !"ID y The author of 
this poem was Shelomoh ha-Levi. It is rhymed, each stanza consisting of four 
parts, three of which terminate in the same rhyme, while the fourth member 
of the stanza ends throughout the poem in the common sound la Solomon 
the Levite, called Alkabes, lived in Safed, where he flourished in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. It has already been shown that the comparison 
of the Sabbath to a bride was much older, and the refrain is also not original 
to our author. It is perhaps one of the finest pieces of religious poetry in 
existence, Israel, whose love for Gride Sabbath and whose hope for final 
redemption it echoed so well, soon honored Alkabes's poem with a prominent 
place in its rituals. 

The poem opens with a Midrash explanatory of the discrepancy between 
the two versions of the fourth commandment. In Exodus xx. 8 the opening 
words are “Remember (TIDT) the Sabbath day," in Deut, v. 12 “Observe 
the Sabbath day." Both words, said the Rabbi, were spoken in a "single utter¬ 
ance” (Shebuoth 20b). This phase of the idea raises it to a higher plane, for 
it is a mystic correlative to the profound truth of God's perfect unity and 
indivisibility in space or time. 

From the beginning, from of old it was ordained. The Midrash uses the 
analogy of the Architect who has the whole structure completely mapped out 
before the building is actually begun. Compare Proverbs viii. 23, where the 
same phrase is part of the address spoken by Wisdom. So the Torah was cre¬ 
ated before the world (Pesahim 54), and the Sabbath— “the last in produc¬ 
tion, first in thought"—typifies both "Wisdom" and the "Torah." The Sabbath 
is the Rest of the Soul from worldly cares, and Rest—in communion with God 
—is the aim and crown of Wisdom as embodied in the Torah. Thus the Sab¬ 
bath is the end of the Creation, for which end everything else was made. 

The poem next turns to the regal city, Jerusalem, and bids it too arise, 
and become again a fitting abode for the Queen. This note is struck through¬ 
out the rest of the hymn, which grows in Messianic hope as it proceeds. Most 
of its phrases are Scriptural. The valley of weeping is from Ps. lxxxiv. 7. The 
opening verses of Isaiah lii.: Awake, awake, put on thy strength, and so forth, 
supply the source for several phrases of the next two stanzas, which cite 
besides Isaiah 17. Other Isaianic expressions abound, with some inversions 
and adaptations: Thy light is come, arise, shine, lx. 1; be not ashamed, neither 
be confounded, liv. 4; the poor of my people trust in thee (Zion), xiv. 32; all 
that would swallow thee shall be far away, xtix. 19; thy God shall rejoice 
over thee, as a bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, lxii. 5; thou shalt spread 
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abroad on the right hand and on the left, liv. 3; we also shall rejoice and be 
glad, xxv. 9. Phrases are also drawn from other parts of the Bible: Arise, 
arise, give forth a song, Judges v. 12 (Deborah's song); why art thou cast 
down, etc. Ps. xlii. 12; the city shall be builded on her own mound, Jeremiah 
xxx. 18; and they that spoil thee shall be for a spoil, ibid, verse 16. The Messi¬ 
anic hero is a scion of the Davidic house, the son of Jesse, the Bethlehemite 
(1 Sam. xvi. 1—) Bethlehem was the home of David’s father (ibid, verse 4), 
the “offspring of Perez’’—Perez was an ancestor of Boaz, husband of Ruth, 
from whom David descended (Ruth iv. 18-22). After this happy dream of the 
future, the poet turns again to the happiness of the present, and bids the Sab¬ 
bath bride come in peace, the bride that is Israel’s chief glory (Prov. xii. 4), 
the crown of her husband. 

Page 12 Psalm xcii. is described in its heading a “Psalm, a Song for the 
Sabbath Day." 0^ TlOTO Maimonides it was an ancient custom 

to recite it on Friday nights. Though the Psalm has no close intrinsic connec¬ 
tion with the Sabbath, it was sung by the Levites while the tamid offering 
was being brought on Saturday (Mishnah, Tamid). Its association with the 
Sabbath is found in its character as a thanksgiving Psalm—eulogising God’s 
faithful providence and love in caring fo rthe world, the marvellous work of 
his hands. Adam, says the Midrash, sang this after his first night on earth, on 
the first Sabbath of all. Psalm xciii. is a similar doxology of God, the majestic 
King, girded with strength, whose throne is set from of old. Some phrases of 
this Psalm point t othe fixed order of Creation, an idea closely allied to the 
Sabbath rest. The words the world is established that it cannot be moved in 
particular refers to the fixed order of Creation; it is similar to the reference 
to the same idea in Psalm xxxiii. 9. He spake and it was; he commanded and 
it stood fast. 

Page 17 The service, having reached this point, now follows the lines 
of the ordinary week-day evening liturgy. The only difference is that a varia¬ 
tion occurs in .the reading of the passage beginning Cause us to lie down In 
peace The week-night version ends with the benediction: Blessed 

art thou, O Lord, who guardest thy people Israel for ever. But the 

Sabbath itself is, in a deeply religious sense, Israel’s guardian, and so the 
form of the Benediction is altered to express the peace which falls upon the 
Jewish home with the evening of the seventh day: Blessed art thou . . . who 
spreadest the abernaclc of peace over us. 


restricted G '° ry which in ° ur Prayer-Books is 

Atonement T !“ e . Sabba . th - 1S sometimes sung also on the eve of the Day of 
centurv It* a ? hymn itself is a good deal older, belonging to the thirteenth 
human enrf uthor is unknown. ‘To bring to fruition whatever is noble in 
discover th eaV ° r ’ l ° v * nd * cate whatever is highest in Israelitic aspiration, to 
the aim innermost truths indicated in the holy books—this seemed to be 
blended together 11 Whi ° h the poetical » th e moral, and the divine were 

Dart Glory is written in lines each of which is divided into two 

noble e l ei ® bt syllables in each part. It well deserves its title, for it is a 
era ta t ^ ory °* God. Its images are possibly too direct for mod- 

the m S 3 stbey som etimes reach the verge of anthropomorphic licence. But 
bold s t^ s ~~ to whom the author, whoever he be, belonged—were always 
As tn lsts \ and the hymn must be read in something of this mysic spirit, 
its poetical beauty and emotional power there can be no doubt. 
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Page 17 Various appropriate Biblical passages are inserted, before the 
Esemone-Esre for the Sabbath: Exod. xxxi. 16. 17 (VjDKn),. for the three Pil¬ 
grim Feasts Leviticus xxiii. 44 (ntt’D for tne New Year Ps. lxxxi. 4. 5 

unr.3 4ypn),and for the Day of Atonement Leviticus xvi. 30 01*3 
The Sabbath, like the Festival, consists of seven benedictions vBerachoth 
29a); of these the first three and the last three are constant to all forms of the 
Amidah—week-day, Sabbath, Festival. The benediction between these con¬ 
stant groups is peculiar to the special occasion, and varies in all four services 
of the Sabbath. 

Page 19 Thou didst hallow the seventh day unto thy name 
The Talmud does not cite the text of this benediction, but it is clearly right 
in attributing it to the Talmudic period. It was well known to the Gaonim. 

the Scriptural passage 

phrases of this beauti¬ 
ful prayer are found in the Talmud (TO'V*?? Pcsahim 117b). The same 

Talmudic passage refers to the termination, of the benediction—Blessed art 
thou . . . who hallowest the Sabbath n2U'0) (^1!i?P—both in the Shemone- 

Esre and the Kiddush. The Talmud (Sabbath, end of ch. xiii.), already note 
the difference between the ends of the benediction for Sabbaths and Festivals. 
On festivals the formula runs: Blessed art thou . . . who hallowest Israel and 
the seasons O'SD^rn The mention of Israel in the festival bene¬ 

diction is due to the' specifically Israelite character of the festivals, whereas 
the Sabbath preceded the choice of Israel, and applies to the whole of man¬ 
kind. 

After the Shemone-Esre, the passage And the heaven and the earth were 
finished, Genesis ii. 1 is repeated from the Shemone-Esre. As it also is 

appointed for the Kiddush. the passage is thus recited thrice—a favorite litur¬ 
gical habit, as several passages in the prayers are said three times. The repe¬ 
tition on Friday night, it is suggested (Tosaphoth to Pesahim 108), arose from 
the fact that on festivals which fall on the Sabbath, the Shemone-Esre—being 
the festival form—does not include the verses and they were therefore 

inserted after the Shemone-Esre. Thence the custom was taken over to ordi¬ 
nary Friday nights. As regards this particular citation from the second chap¬ 
ter of Genesis, it was from of old considered an essential part of the Sabbath 
prayers (Sabbath 119b). 

The prayer that follows is an abbreviated form of the Amidah, it con¬ 
tains the substance of the seven benedictions (and is therefore termed PUO 
y3ty This abbreviated form was chanted by the Cantor so that late-comers 
might finish their prayer with the rest of the congregation; unlike the short¬ 
ened week-day Amidah this never seems to have been used as a substitute for 
the longer Friday night Amidah. The prayer as we have it is in Vitry and 
Maimonides. The phrase the Most High God, Possessor of heaven and earth, 
is taken direct from Genesis xiv. 19. In the fitting forms of Blessings, i.e. in 
blessings suitable to the occasion; lit. after the manner (]'|») of the blessings 
(bestowed), man must praise. 


The phrases of the benediction are derived from 
Genesis ii. 1-3 (WM) , u ,. 

Page 21 Accept our rest n V!)- Somi 
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Page 35 The second chapter of the Mishnah Sabbath n ®3) is 

transferred from the home into the liturgy; it deals with the oils and wicks 
proper to be used for the Sabbath light. 

On the eve of Sabbaths and Holy Days it is customary for 
Parents to pronounce a Benediction upcn their children. This custom is 
already referred to in Sopherim (xviii. 5). In Biblical times the Father's 
blessing wes regarded as of great importance to the child. Later on. it became 
a symbol of conveying to the child the spirit of God. and it linked the ages 
together in mutual loyalty, dependence, and affection. 

In many family circles it is the habit of the Jewish husband 
to recite in the home on Friday eve the last 22 verses of the Book of the 
Proverbs (xxxi. 10-31). In this alphabetical acrostic the author has drawn an 
immortal picture of the ideal housewife. Her nobility of character is matched 
by her manifold activity, and though her sphere is the home, yet she pursues 
her work beyond its walls, and under her benign influence the effects of the 
home spread to the very gates of the city. 

Page 26 The Kiddush (8Tlj5\ or sancification, is essentially a home- 
rite. and is an integral part of the Sabbath and Festival meals. The full form 
of the phrase is sanctification of the day (Di»n trnp Pesahim 105a). The main 
teature of the rite is the use of the Cup of Wine. Wine, which "maketh glad 
the heart of man" (Ps. civ. 15). was an article of food, and also, owing to its 
exhilarating effects, a natural symbol of joy. Wine has a place in many Jewish 
ceremonials. To the Jew. wine was a good, liable to abuse but none the less 
a gift of God, worthy to be used in religious ceremonial, as in acts of adora¬ 
tion of the bounteous Bestower of all good. In olden times wine was offered 
in various sacrifices. The association of wine with the Sabbath sanctification 
is very frequently referred to in the early Rabbinic literature (Mishnah 
Berachoth viii. 1, Pesahim 1C6). It has been very plausibly held that such 
customs as this—emphasising that wine, and many other pleasures, sanctify 
by use though they degrade by abuse—are in part responsible for the sobriety 
which has generally distinguished Jews throughout the ages. Judaism, more¬ 
over. is not an austere discipline. It not merely admits, it empasises. the 
joyous side of life. 

The Kiddish in Synagogue arose from the custom of entertaining and 
lodging wayfarers in the Synagogue precincts, and thus the rite was part of 
the meal provided for the communal guests (Pesahim 101). The public Kid¬ 
dush, however, as an act of sanctification was retained long after it ceased 
to be customary to associate the guest-house with the place of worship. The 
communal observance of these rites fulfils the further purpose of enabling 
those who are unskilled in such ceremonials to participate in them. 

Blessed art thou . . . who createst the fruit of the vine. From the Talmud 


• Berachoth 35). The next paragraph is referred to in Pesahim 117b. The Sab¬ 
bath is the first of the holy convocations, for it is named first in the Scriptural 
lists of the holy days in Leviticus xxiii. In remembrance of the departure 
from Egypt, Deut. v. 15. For thou hast chosen us, Deut. vii. 7. and sanctified us. 
Exod. xix. 6, Levit. xix. 2. Deut. xxvi. 19. Blcsed art thou . . . who hallowest 
the Sabbath, Gen. ii. 3, Exod. xx. 11. 

The benediction over the bread is derived from the Talmud, 

Berachoth 35. The phraseology is Scriptural. Usalm civ: 14. 

The first part of the Sabbath morning prayers is identical with 
the week-day liturgy, except that (a) a passage is added to the sacrificial 
citations, (b) the meditation and benedictions for the phylacteries are omittea 
as the tephillin are not worn on Sabbaths, (c) the hundredth Psalm is omiuea 
and Psalms xix, xxxiv., xc.. xci., cxxxv., cxxxvi., xxxiii., xcii., xciu. su 
tuted. Otherwise, the week-day and Sabbath services are iden ca up 
end of the "Song of the Sea" (Exodus xv.). 
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Page 75 The breath of (rvp?'?) every living being shall bless they name. 
The opening phrase is reminiscent of the last words of the Psalter, Let every¬ 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord. The main constituents of this noble 
prayer are ancient. The latter portion of it is prescribed by R. Johanan as a 
thanksgiving for the rain-fall (Berachoth 59b); the earlier part is mentioned 
by the same authority as the benediction HST?) concluding thne home- 

service on the Passover eve (Pesahim 118a). The doxology is not only a fitting 
praise after the recitation of selected Psalms, but it has also been made an 
expression of Israel’s reliance on the one God (We have no King but thee, to 
thee alone we give thanks). Though our mouths were full of song as the sea 
(<3'D Such hyperbolical invocations as this, which is cited in the name 
of Johanan, are found elsewhere in the early Jewish literature. Thus in the 
second century Apocalypse of Baruch (liv. 8) occurs this passage: "If my 
limbs were mouths, and the hairs of my head voices, even so I could not give 
thee the meed of praise, nor tell the glory of thy beauty." (Aboth d. R. 
Nathan 1. xxv.) 

The text actually cited: All my bones shall say, Lord, who is like unto 
thee, etc is from Psalm xxxv. 10. 

Page 77 He who inhabiteth eternity (Ip —as well as the preceding 

two words—is from Isaiah Ivii. 15 (cf. Is. vi. 1.) The text that follows Exult 
in the Lord is taken from Ps. xxxiii. ’ 

In the assemblies . thy name shall he blessed. 

The various synonyms thanks, praise, laud, etc., which occur in this para¬ 
graph, are found conjoined in precisely the same sequence in the Mishnah 
(Pesahim x 5), in the doxology for the Passover eve. 

Page 78 All shall thank thee V3H) Some parts here are identical 

with the week-day form, but others are peculiar to the Sabbath. Especially 
noteworthy is the reference to the future life and the Messiah: There is none 
to be compared unto thee, O Lord, our God, in this world, neither is there 
any beside thee, O our King, for the life of the world to come; there is none 
but thee, O our Redeemer, for the days of the Messiah; neither is there any 
like unto thee, O our Saviour, for the resurrection of the dead. These three 
ideas: the coming of the Messiah, the resurrection of the dead, and the life 
of the world to come, are parts of one great conception, though th inter¬ 
relation of the parts is not consistently defined in Rabbinic theology. The 
world to come, however, here precedes the advent of the Messiah, but the 
prevailing conception in Jewish theology is that the Messianic age is to pre¬ 
cede the world to come. On the other hand, the phrase the world to come is 
often used in the Rabbinic literature in the general sense of all the future 
change of which the Messianic advent and the Resurrection are constituent 
parts. 

Page 79 God, the Lord over all works 7?’V1N is an alphabetical but 
unrhymed hymn of the early middle ages. The Chariot (referred to in this 
hymn) is derived from the vision of Ezekiel (chs. i. and x.); it is a fine poeti¬ 
cal figure (found also in other ancient literatures) to describe the majestic 
progress of God as he rides on the “Cherubim," or upon the "heavens.” In this 
hymn, the chariot, however, plays a secondary part, for the doxology really 
accords with the general sense of the Yoser prayer, a praise of God and of his 
power as revealed in his moral excellence (purity and rectitude are before his 
throne) and in the marvels and regularity of the natural phenomena and 
especially of the luminaries of beautiful lustre, the sun and moon, who rejoice 
in their going forth, and praise their Maker. 

He called unto the sun, and it shone forth in light. He looked, and or¬ 
dained the figure of the moon. This second clause, relating to the moon, may 
refer to the Midrash (Genesis Rabba vi.): God saw that men would worship 
the sun, and therefore he ordained the figure of the moon, so that at all events 
there should be more than one chief luminary, and thus the danger of the 
worship of either would be reduced. 
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Page 79 To the God who rested from all his works (H3$? This 

paragraph, like all the other Sabbath additions to the Yoser, is found in the 
Gaonic liturgy. God exalted himself, raised himself, on the seventh day. The 
figure is that God descended to earth to create, and then ascended again to 
his throne on high. Just as the luminaries glorify God. so the Sabbath day 
itself offered praise. The Midrash (on Ps. xcii.) has it that Adam, on the first 
Sabbath, sought to adore the Day of Rest (the heading of the Psalm may be 
rendered: A Psalm or Song unto the. Sabbath Day). But the Sabbath rejoined: 
Nay, praise not me; but together let us eulogise the Maker of us both. Then 
Man and the Sabbath in unison sang: It is good to give thanks unto the Lord. 

Page 84. The Sabbath morning" Amidah" contains seven benedictions, 
cf which the first three and the last three are the same as those of the week¬ 
day prayer. There is somevari .tion. however, in the Sanctification (Kedushah). 

Page 85. The Kedushah. The Sabbath morning Kedushah begins as on 
week-days: We will sanctify thy name in the world even as they 

sanctify it in the highest heavens. The identity continues till the end of the 
first congregational response: the whole earth is full of his glory. But there 
then occurs considerable expansion in the invocations recited by the Cantor 
between the responses. Then with a noise of great rushing PIP? TX; is 
based on Ezekiel iii. 12. whence also comes the second response, Blessed be 
the glory of the Lord from his place. And as the third response refers 

to the Kingship of God. the invocation leading up to it (^lPipPP) is compact of 
aspiratons for the near restoration of the divine rule in Jerusalem. From thy 
place shine forth. O our King, and reign over us, for we wait for thee, and the 
rest of the invocation, is a fitting preface to the response: The Lord shall reign 
for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all generations. Hallelujah. (Ps. cxlvi. 10.) 

Page 85 Many Biblical and some Midrashic phrases concerning the 
Sabbath are used with striking effect in this beautiful intermediate benedic¬ 
tion. The idea that the Sabbath was. so far from being a burden, a special 
boon and privilege to Israel (particularly the passage beginning And thou 
didst not give it (fopj X^l) unto the nations of other lands) is very old; it is 
found in the Midrash (Exodus Rabba xxv.). This is a clear indication of the 
great antquty of parts of the Synagogue liturgy, which appear for the first 
time in the Gaonic literature. 

The Sabbath, with all its restrictions, is in a sense a burden, but Israel 
glorified the yoke into a crown and a distinction by the love and joy with 
which it greeted the respite from the call of the world, and the opportunity 
of communion with the Creator and Father. And no small part of Israel’s 
service to mankind has been the fact that Israel’s weekly rest and communion 
has been given to the whole civilized world. In the scheme of creation (Gene¬ 
sis i., ii.) the Sabbath was universal. Israel gave the institution a peculiar 
consecration making the day its very own. Yet by this very act of treasuring 
and loving it, Israel made the day a treasure and an object of love in the 
esteem of all men. 
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One or two phrases in the benediction need comment. Moses rejoiced in 
the gift of his portion ( ntj^)-the Sabbath was, the Talmud (Sabbath 
10b) says, a precious gift, delivered to Israel through Moses. The Midrash 
(Genesis Rabba cviii.) puts it that the Sabbath was granted to Israel in Egypt 
as a day of rest, at Moses’ intervention. A diadem of glory (rPfJpri ^3) didst 
thou place upon His head, when he stood before thee upon Mount Sinai: this 
refers to the halo which shone on the countenance of Moses (Numbers xxxiv. 
29), and this explanation is confirmed by some other phrases in the benedic¬ 
tion which come from the same context. But the Sabbath is in the wider 
sense the crown of salvation and the glory of greatness and the reference here 
may be to this extended meaning. In the Midrish (Genesis Rabba ch. xii.) the 
Sabbath is likened to the gem in a signet ring. 

And thus it is written in thy law. Thereupon follows the citation of Exodus 
xxxi. 16, 17. The point is: the observance of the Sabbath is ordained in the 
decalogue, but also it is written elsewhere in the law. The Sabbath is referred 
to in ten passages over and above the fourth commandment. 

Page 87 Thou didst call it the desirable of days in remembrance of 
the creation. This precise phrase D'Djrnon is not, as one would expect, a 
Scriptural term applied to the Sabbath. But the Targum (Jerushalmi) trans¬ 
lates the text (Gen. ii. 2) And God finished by And God desired ("I PHI) 

on the seventh day, and the phrase desirable of days in remembrance of the 
creation is probably thence derived. 

Page 95 The ceremonial connected with the Reading of the Law has 
already been discussed. But on Sabbath and Festivals the rite is more elab¬ 
orate. 

It opens with four verses, three of them Scriptural texts (beginning There 
is none like unto thee among the gods, O Lord, !'*?) Ps. Ixxxvi. 8 , cxlv. 13. 
xxix. 11. while the other (the Lord rcigneth, ^0 ''.) is composite. Some of 
these verses are already included in Sopherim xiv. 8 , for the custom of intro¬ 
ducing the verses on all such Sabbaths and Festivals on which two Scrolls of 
the Law are taken out from the Ark. The short prayer that follows Father 
of Mercies (D'prpn 3$) Vp. 197 quotes the text, Ps. li. 20 (do good unto Zion, 
etc.). The second sentence for in thee alone do we trust etc., is compiled by 
adapting various Scriptural phrases. 

Some recent rituals insert a meditation in Aramaic opening Blessed be 
the name of the Sovereign of the Universe HDIP Vp. 198. It is a noble 
passage derived from the Zohar and is introduced with these words: “When 
the Scroll is taken out in the assembly to read therein, the gates of the heav¬ 
ens of mercy open and the celestial love awakes. It is then fitting for a man 
to recite this prayer." Several phrases are mystical in the sense that they 
imply a direct communion between God and man, and appeal for the gift of 
light, while laying stress on the desire that man’s heart should be opened to 
receive the Law. The mystic is essentially a law to himself, the Jewish mystic, 
however, often contrives to reconcile his own free, individual emotions with 
obedience to law. 
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The Zohar, from which the passage comes, is the finest expression of this 
type of mysticism arising out of piety, just as the flower grows from its root. 
The word Zohar pi[N) means Brightness. The book so named was first pro¬ 
duced in Spain, in the thirteenth century, being made known by Moses de 
Leon, who ascribed it to the famous Rabbi of the second century. Simeon ben 
Yohai. The book represents a growth, and is no doubt the result of a long 
mystical tradition. 

Page 9G The thirteen attributes. The passage: the Lord, the Lord Is a 
merciful and gracious God (jisni D11T3 ” j s a quotation from Exodus 

xxxiv. 6. 7 and the divine characteristics which the verses contain are reck¬ 
oned at thirteen. The quotation stops short of the phrase in which the punish¬ 
ment of the guilty is announced (the text continues flgjj He will by no 
means clear [the guilty]). The worshipper in prayer rests his whole heart on 
God’s mercy, and. indeed, the instinct to put out of sight the thought of retri¬ 
bution is a natural one. Nor is there any limit to God’s forgiveness. There are 
no bounds to his loving-kindness, for though, in the words of Ps. cxlv. 20, the 
wicked are subject to the divine displeasure. 

Lord of the Universe, fulfil the wishes of my heart for good. This prayer 
appears for the first time in the Shaarc Zion of Nathan Hannover. The phrase 
evil hour (n'lJT] .’Viyy’D) is derived from the Palestinian Talmud (Ber. v. §1) 
where it occurs in a prayer of Abahu. His work Shaarc Zion is a ’’collection 
of mystical prayers, religious customs, and ascetic reflections; 

Page 97 The three verses that follow the prayer: Hear O Israel (VP?*) 
Deut. vi. 4. One is our God pnX U'n^K)~which is not a Scriptural text—and 
Magnify the Lord with me Ps. xxxiv. 4. occur in Sopherim xiv. as part 

of the invocations at the reading the Law. Similarly, the next paragraph, 
Magnified ... be the name of the Supreme King of Kings (730 is found 
in the same authority. 

The doxology (Vbn 71’ is stately and impressive. It opens with phrase¬ 
ology familiar to us in the Kaddish. In Daniel (xi. 37) we read: He shall mag¬ 
nify himself above all (V^JV Vs’by). In Ezekiel (xxxviii. 23), too, God de¬ 
clares: I will magnify and sanctify myself and I will make myself known in 
the eyes of many nations. In later Hebrew, owing to the influence of Aramaic, 
these active forms were treated as passives; hence here the phrase is turned 
to his name shall be magnified. In the next clause God is named the King of 
kings of kings. The name of the King of kings of kings (Nebuchadnezzar was 
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king of kings, Daniel ii. 37, God is King over such mighty monarchs) is magni¬ 
fied in the worlds which he has created—the present world and the world 
to come. This universal eulogy of God. in earth and heaven, accords with his 
desire, and with the desire of them that fear him. The Midrash represents God 
as taking the souls of the righteous into his counsels before creating the world 
(Genesis Rabba viii.). The next phrase, however, and in accordance with the 
desire of all the house of Israel, points rather to the first view. The rock ever¬ 
lasting is a phrase from Isaiah xxvi. 4. while the following description of God 
as Lord of all creatures, God of all souls is a favorite form with the Jewish 
liturgy and HIJ'JO being formed on the basis of Scriptural texts 

such as Moses' invocation (Numbers xxvii. 16): the Lord, the God of the spirits 
of all flesh. God, the doxology continues, dwellcth in the wide extended 
heights (not a Biblical phrase), and inhabiteth the heaven of heavens of old 
(Ps. lxviii. 34); his holiness is above the (angelic) Hayoth (Ezekiel i.), and 
above the throne of glory. In the Jewish mysticism, the throne of God was 
placed at the highest point of the Universe (Hagigah 12b). The idea of the 
throne was turned to deep religious account; it was not merely a symbol of 
dignity but also of justice: righteousness and justice arc the foundation of thy 
throne (Psalm lxxxix. 15). Just as the holiness of God is manifested over the 
throne, so, the doxology continues, Israel prays that the divine Name may be 
hallowed among (and through) us in the sight of all living. So Israel sings a 
new song before him, as it is written (Ps. lxviii. 5):Sing unto God, sing praises 
to his name, extol ye him that rideth upon the heavens by his name and exult 
ye before him. The figure would then be that Israel (by his act of adoration 
and his righteous life) prepares a highway for the majestic progress of the 
divine chariot through the pathless deserts. 

Here inserted a benediction to be said by the father of a bar- 
misvah nj?D I?) literally, son of commandment, one on whom falls the respon¬ 
sibility of the commandments (Aboth v. 21). In Rabbinic law, the legal major¬ 
ity was attained when a boy completed his thirteenth year. (The term bar- 
misvah is also applied to every adult Israelite in Baba Mesia 96a.) The father 
utters this formula on the occasion of the ceremonial: Blessed be he who has 
freed me ^jng from the responsibility for this child. This curious 

formula is cited in the Midrash (Genesis Rabba lxxxiii.; see also Orah Hayyim 
ccxxv. 2). It does not signify the father’s relief at being released from the 
duty to care for his son, but it expresses the parents’ joy that the son has 
attained an age when he can discern right and wrong, and enters into the 
community as an independent member of the congregation. 
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Page 99 Besides the reading from the Pentateuch, it became customary 
to read also a passage from the prophetical books. This last category included 
the earlier prophets, i.e., the histories. Joshua, Judges. Samuel. Kings, and the 
This haphtarahs must have been arranged before the Hagiographa section of 
later prophets, i.e.. Isaiah. Jeremiah. Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets, 
the Bible was closed. An other historical theory that owing to the interdic¬ 
tion of reading the Pentateuch during a period of persecution some propheti¬ 
cal passage of cognate meaning was substituted. 

The word haphtarah (rntppn G r rnlpDX) is derived from a verb ("*©?) 
meaning to free, dismiss. Hence naphtarah signifies dismissal, or it may mean 
conclusion. 

The benedictions—before and after reading the lesson from the Propnets 
—are clearly referred to in Sopherim xiii. 9 onwards. 

In substance these benedictions have much in common with the prayers 
of the High Priest when reading the Scriptures on the Day of Atonement 
<Yoma vii. 1 . Sota vii. 2. Tosephta Yoma iii). Thus their antiquity is great, 
as they go back in essence to the period previous to the fall of Jerusalem. 
The paragraphs need no further comment, though it may be pointed out that 
the phrase for by thy holy name thou didst swear unto nim (David) that his 
light should not be quenhed for ever is based on Psalm cxxxii. 11. 

Page 101 Two Aramaic prayers, one for the Rabbis and teachers, the 
other for the general congregation, are usually known as Yekum Purkan 
031? lit. May salvation arise) with which both prayers open. 

The first of the two Aramaic prayers—that in behalf of the Exilarchs. 
the heads of Academies, the Rabbis and students—was clearly composed in 
Babylonia where Aramaic continued to be the popular vernacular of Jews. 
Its exact age cannot be gauged, for it may belong to any period from the 
third century onwards. The Kallah (fy?) or teachers' convention, which is 
referred to in the course of the prayer, was an institution unknown to Pales¬ 
tine. It was a peculiarly Babylonian function, and was held in the Academies 
of that district after the beginning of the Amoraic epoch (third century C.E.) 
before the Passover and New Year Feasts in the months of Adar and Elul. 
The word Kallah may mean general assembly (N^3 -totality), or it may 
come from another Aramaic word (xb'bs') which signifies garland, the assembly 
of teachers being thought of as a garland adorning the academy. The institu¬ 
tion of the Kallah resulted from the circumstance that the Babylonian Jews 
were scattered over an exceptionally extensive territory, and felt the need 
of coming together at stated times to study in common. The assemblies also 
constituted a species of popular University, at which not only specialists but 
ordinary laymen were present in crowds. The Exilarch, or head of the golah 
or exile, was a dignitary of considerable political importance, and the office 
continued till the middle of the eleventh century. 

The second Yekum Porkan is a prayer for the congregation. 
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Page 103 On the Sabbath preceding New Moon the announcement of the 
fact is made in the Synagogues. In ancient times it was the duty of the 
Sanhedrin to declare the beginning of the new month, which was originally 
fixed by actual observation and not only by astronomical calculation. The 
declaration was accompanied by blessings and praises (Sopherim xix. 9). The 
Synagogue announcement (0'D3 is a survival of this ancient rite. 

The olden prayers contained an expression of Messianic hopes, the connec¬ 
tion of ideas being possibly due to the feature of renewal. Just as the moon 
appeared on the natural horizon heralding a new month, so Israel hoped to 
behold the coming of Messiah, heralding a new ingathering of the people, 
even all Israel united in fellowship. 

Before the annoncement a prayer (P^.’nj) is spoken. This prayer, with 
the interpolation of a few words to suit it to the occasion, is derived from the 
Talmud (Berachoth 16b); it was the prayer uttered daily after the Shemone 
Esra by Abba Areka (Rab) who founded the Babylonian Academy of Sura. 

Page l0 4 The dirge of the martyrs (D’prnn 3i<) which is recited on cer¬ 
tain Sabbaths in the morning service of the Synagogue. This elegy is unknown 
to the older liturgists, and has never found its way into the Spanisn rite. For 
the dirge, which is certainly not later than the eleventh century, is essentially 
German. It arose in the Rhineland on occasion of the terrible persecutions 
which fell on the Jewish community in the crusading epoch. 

A full account of the Hebrew elegies which the mediaeval persecutions 
produced is given here. 

The chief Scriptural references in the dirge under consideration are: 
2 Sam. i. 23; Deut. xxxii. 43; Joel v. 13; Ps. Ixxix. 10, 
ix. 13, cx. 6, 7. 

Page /o8. Over and above the regular morning and afternoon sacrifices 
(tamid) offered in the Temple, the Law required additional offerings on Sab¬ 
bath. New Moons, and Festivals (Numbers xxviii.-xxix.). The additional 
offerings (musaph *1910 were brought after the regular morning tamid 
(Yoma 33a). The Synagogue services had a close analogy with the sacrificial 
routine of the Temple (Succah 53a), and so an additional prayer (also called 
musaph in the Mishnah Berachoth iv. 7) was introduced to correspond to the 
additional offering. The musaph prayer accordingly includes the Pentateuchal 
passages detailing the additional offerings of the Sabbath, New Moon, or 
Festival under celebration. 

The musaph prayer consists of an Amidah, the first three and the last 
three benedictions of which are identical with those of the usual daily Amidah. 
The intermediate benediction recites the order of the Sabbath additional 
offerings. The version of our P.B. (Thou didst institute the Sabbath, n3J? F)??J|1) 
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was known to the Caonim. The passage is an alphabetical acrostic, Deginmng 
with (n) the last le’ter of the alphabet, and working backwards to the first 
letter (X).The intermediate benediction of the musaph for a Sabbath wluch is 
also New Moon begins Thou didst form thy world from of old (JjHV' 
and this is common to all the rites. This opening phrase is based on Jeremiah 
x. 16, Isaiah xlv. 18. The house of our life (O7.0 JV3) signifies the Temple 
(Leviticus Rabba ch. xix.). New Moons for atonement refers to the 

New Mcon sin-offering which atoned for the ritual lapses of the past month 
(Talmud on Mishnah Shebuoth i. 4). 

The Kedushah (Sanctification' for rjova differs considerably from that 
used at the morning service. It opens with the words We will reverence and 
sanctify thee according to the mystic utterance of the holy 

Seraphim. With certain variations such as an inversion of the two verbs (to 
accord with the order in Isaiah xxix. 23' this formula—called the Great 
Kedushah. 

The source of the musaph kedushah is to be found in the Pirke de R. 
Eleazar ch. iv. The majestic scene is thus pictured: Two serapns stand one 
on cacn siae of the Holy One. they cover their faces in reverence and sanctify 
his great name, one invokes and the other responds, saying Holy holy holy is 
the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full of his glory. And the hayyoth stand 
by. but knowing not the place of his glory, they answer and say. Wherever 
his glory is may the name of his glory be blessed in its place. And Israel, a 
unique people in the earth, for they proclaim his Unity continually every day, 
respond and say, Hear O Israel.the Lord our God, the Lord is One. And he 
answers his people Israel: I am the Lord your God who delivereth you from 
all trouble. Here then we have the explanation of the form of the Kedushah: 
angels in heaven and Israel on earth unite in proclaiming the holiness, the 
glory, tne unity, the sovereignty of God. 

Page *//5 They that keep the Sabbath . . . shall rejoice in thy Kingdom 
(4npp7).The text. Numbers x. 10. runs: In the day of your gladness and your 
solemn days.. The Midrash (Siphre 19b) explains that in the day of your glad- 
ness refers to the Sabbath. 

Page 121 The chant: There is none like our God |'f<) is sung 

regularly towards the end of the Sabbath and Festival morning service. The 
chant reallv ends with the words Thou art our saviour WH HFlNj.It is 
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not rhymed, but there is throughout a pleasing assonance produced by the 
repetition of the same syllables enu. Further, in their present arrangement, 
as Rashi was the first to point out. the initial letters and words form the 
acrostic Amen, blessed art thou (H1J1R 1|P13 

It was probably in order to attain this effect that the order of the first 
two lines was changed into their present rather illogical sequence. One expects 
the lines to run: Who is like our God? Certainly. There is none like our God 
. . . Therefore, We will give thanks unto our God, namely, by saying Blessed 
be our God, concluding with Thou art our God. 

The concluding words of the hymn Thou art he unto whom our fathers 
burnt the incense of spices really form the introduction to the Talmudic pas¬ 
sage which follows, in which the constituents of the incense (Exodus xxx, 
38-38) are defined (Tractate Cerilhoth 6a). In the Temple the incense was 
burned twice daily, in the morning and evening (Exod. xxx 7-9). There is. 
however, reason to think that the passage, including En Cclohcnu, originally 
formed part of the Saturday night service, and was a preface to the benedic¬ 
tion over the spices in the habdalah ceremony. Such transferences from one 
part of the service (o another are frequent in a liturgy with so long a history. 

TO 1?"’* This consists of two Scriptural passages re¬ 
lating to the Sabbath: Exodus xxxi. 16. 17 and Exodus- xx. 8-11. These cita 
tions are follcfAred by the benediction, over the wine, but there is no such 
special benediction as there is in the similar rite of the Friday eve. 

Originally the morning Kiddush consisted only of the benediction over 
the wine (Pesahim 106a). and thougn this morning sanctification was called 
the great kiddush nau uvpp in order to lend it significance, the Friday eve 
ceremony was regarded as the more important. The addition of Scriptural 
passages at a later time arose from the desire to adorn the morning Kiddush 
with more ceremony than would otherwise be associated with it. 

Page 138 The order of service for the afternoon follows practically the 
same lines as the Mincha on week-days. 

The intermediate benediction of the "Amidah" is. like the intermediate 
benediction in every one of the Sabbath Amidah prayers. The opening phrases 
of the benediction are based on 1 Chron. xvii. 20-21. Abraham was glad, Isaac 
rejoiced, Jacob and his sons rested thereon: the Patriarchs are often repre¬ 
sented as having observed the Sabbath (Yoma 21b, Genesis Rabba xi. and 
Ixxix.). They were all distinguished for their tranquil confidence in God, and 
this seemed to the Rabbis a prefiguration of the Sabbath calm as enjoined in 
the Law. 

Page 19 . To the God who rested from all his works ^31? 'Kj* This 
paragraph, like all the other Sabbath additions to the Yoser, is found in the 
Gaonic liturgy. God exalted himself, raised himself, on the seventh day. The 
figure is that God descended to earth to create, and then ascended again to 
his throne on high. Just as the luminaries glorify God, so the Sabbath day 
itself offered praise. The Midrash (on Ps. xcii.) has it that Adam, on the first 
Sabbath, sought to adore the Day of Rest (the heading of the Psalm may be 
rendered: A Psalm or Song unto the Sabbath Day). But the Sabbath rejoined: 
Nay, praise not me; but together let us eulogise the Maker of us both. Then 
Man and the Sabbath in unison sang: It is good to give thanks unto the Lord. 

Page 190. The Sabbath morning" Amidah" contains seven benedictions, 
of which the first three and the last three are the same as those of the week¬ 
day prayer. There is some variation, however, in the Sanctification (Kedushah). 
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Page 85- The Kcdushah. The Sabbath morning Kedushah begins as on 
week-days: We will sanctify C^j?J thy name in the world even as they 
sanctify it in the highest heavens. The identity continues till the end of the 
first congregational response: the whole earth is full of his glory. But there 
then occurs considerable expansion in the invocations recited by the Cantor 
between the responses. Then with a noise of great rushing is 

based on Ezekiel iii. 12. whence also comes the second response. Blessed be 
the glory of the Lord from his place. And as the third response refers 

to the Kingship of God. the invocation leading up to it is compact of 

aspiratons for thc near restoration of the divine rule in Jerusalem. From thy 
place shine forth. O our King, and reign over us. for we wait for thee, and the 
rest of thc invocation, is a fitting preface to the response: The Lord shall reign 
lor ever, thv God. O Zion, unto all generations. Hallelujah. (Ps. cxlvi. 10.) 

Pages .86 Many Biblical and some Midrashic phrases concerning the 
Sabbath are used with striking effect in this beautiful intermediate benedic¬ 
tion. The idea that the Sabbath was. so far from being a burden, a special 
boon and privilege to Israel (particularly the passage beginning And thou 
didst not give it "i/^TU unto the nations of other lands) is very old; it is 
found in the Midrash (Exodus Rabba xxv.). This is a clear indication of the 
great antquty of parts of the Synagogue liturgy, which appear for the first 
time in the Gaonic literature. 

The Sabbath, with all Us restrictions, is in a sense a burden, but Israel 
glorified the yoke into a crown and a distinction by the love and joy with 
which it greeted the respite from thc call of the world, and the opportunity 
of communion with thc Creator and Father. And no small part of Israel's 
service to mankind has been the fact that Israel's weekly rest and communion 
has been given to thc whole civilized world. In the scheme of creation (Gene¬ 
sis i, ii.) the Sabbath was universal. Israel gave the institution a peculiar 
consecration making the day its very own. Yet by this very act of treasuring 
and loving it. Israel made the day a treasure and an object of love in the 
esteem of all men. 

One or two phrase s in the benediction need comment. Moses rejoiced in 
the gift of his portion nDV'-the Sabbath was. the Talmud (Sabbath 

10b) says, a precious gift, delivered to Israel through Moses. The Midrash 
(Genesis Rabba cviii.) puts it that the Sabbath was granted to Israel in Egypt 
as a day of rest, at Moses' intervention. A diadem of gloryfi*lXDf1 didst 
thou place upon Ills head, when he stood before thee upon Mount Sinai: this 
refers to thc halo which shone on the countenance of Moses (Numbers xxxiv. 
29), and this explanation is confirmed by some other phrases in thc benedic¬ 
tion which come from the same context. But the Sabbath is in the wider 
sense the crown of salvation and the glory of greatness and the reference here 
may be to this extended meaning. In the Midrish (Genesis Rabba ch. xii.) the 
Sabbath is likened to the gem in a signet ring. 

And thus it is written in thy law. Thereupon follows the citation of Exodus 
xxxi. 16. 17. Thc point is: the observance of the Sabbath is ordained in the 
decalogue, but also it is written elsewhere in the law. The Sabbath is referred 
to in ten passages over and above the fourth commandment. 

Page 5'7 Thou didst call it the desirable of days in remembrance of 
the creation. This precise phrase Q’D’ is not. as one would expect, a 

Scriptural term applied to the Sabbath. But the Targum (Jerushalmi) trans¬ 
lates the text (Gen. ii. 2) And God finished by And God desired 

on the seventh day, and the phrase desirable of days in remembrance of the 
creation is probably thence derived. 

Page 96. The ceremonial connected with the Reading of the Law has 
already been discussed. But on Sabbath and Festivals the rite is more elab¬ 
orate. 

It opens with four verses, three of them Scriptural texts (beginning There 
is none like unto thee among the gods, O Lord, SV39 p® Ps. lxxxvi. 8. cxlv. 13, 
xxix. 11, while the other (the Lord reigneth. is composite. Some of 

these verses arc already included in Sopherim xiv. 8. for the custom of intro¬ 
ducing the verses on all such Sabbaths and Festivals on which two Scrolls of 
the Law are taken o<.t from the Ark. The short prayer that follows Father 
of Mercies .D’aqinaR Vp. 97 quotes the text. Ps. Ii. 20 (do good unto Zion, 
etc.). The second sentence for In thee alone do we trust etc., is compiled by 
adapting various Scriptural phrases. 


